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Root Service from 


Our bees have been our 


BEST BET 


in 1931. Much better than our neigh- 
bor’s crop. This will do more for us 
as conditions gradually improve. Hold 
on to the bees. Keep them in good 
condition. Will you plan for improve- 
ment of stock, new equipment or 
seek better knowledge of beekeep- 
ing? We can help you. 


Let us quote on the list of things 
you need. Ask for Root’s bee-supply 
catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Package Bees for 1933 
Quality Bred Italian Bees & Queens 


Book your order now for spring deliv 





ery. Our prices are low, bees the highest 
quality and our services are always com- 
plete. Write us and save money. Special 
discounts on early orders. Satisfied cus- 
tomers is our motto. 

and Dadant’s Founda- 


Lewis Beeware 


tion at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


The Universal Apiaries 
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Preparedness 


oe 


When 


your bees are ready to go to work again, 


the winter months are over and 
will you be prepared? Or will you have a 
mad scramble to get hives, supers, frames, 
sections and foundation together? It is al 
ways better to take your time and do the 
job up right, and for that reason we sug 
gest that would be ideal time to 


now an 


begin. 


However, a wise course to follow would 
be to inquire where to get the best quality 
merchandise at the best prices. We are cer 
that for 
Won't you give us an opportunity to quote 


you on SECTIONS or any other bee sup 


tain that we can do just you. 


plies? 


Se 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 





Horse High Bul Strong 


m32 CENTS A ROD 


s Horse-High, Chicken-Tight 22% cts.a rod. 
> eee, Se tien Fence 14% cts. a rod. 

= Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize.Send for it today! 
























KITSELMAN BROS. Box 21 Muncie, ind. 
ATE NTS Pat. Counse) of The A. I. Root 
Dp Co. Practice in Pat.Off.& Court. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Munsey Bldg., 1329 E St. Washinaton, D.C. 








Our Wax Rendering 
Department 










Is Always Busy 


Send us your Old Combs and Cappings to render into wax. Our Steam Wax 
Presses do perfect work, extracting the very last drop of wax. We charge only 
3e per pound for wax rendered when your comb weighs more than one hundred 
pounds; and 5e per pound for wax rendered when comb weighs less than one hun- 
dred pounds; and we pay the highest cash price possible for wax. We also work 
wax into foundation at reasonable prices. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





wttiess 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. 
All Prices F. O. B. Shipping Point. 








Send Order for the Following to Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company Wilson & Girod 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 
20—22681—-Ventilated escape boards, 5000 No. 1 4x5x1% polished sections, 
at 50e¢ each. 1000 for $6.00. 
63—21681—-Ventilated escape boards, 500 No. 1 4%4x4%4x1% polished see 
at 48e each. tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 
20—260—Hive seats and tool box, K. 13 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 
D., at 75¢ each. 1 Miller feeder, each, 30c. 





15—428—Electrie wire imbedders, at | 250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75c. 
75e each. ene 


1—4055—-Root centrifugal strainer, at . 
$20.00. Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 
LT 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send Order for the Following to | 3-489-Root?’s 
A.I. Root Company of Chicago | — $14.50 each. 
224-230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. | 20 pairs medium drill bee gloves with- 
out fingers, 40¢ each. 
| 3—-G4090—Storage tank, 80-gal., hon 
ey gate attached, $11.50 each. 
7—215—Sets of 5 wooden letters for 
honey sign, nailed only, 80¢ each. 
1—The Life of the Bee, $1.50. 
_ ; — | 1—Prvuductive Beekeeping, $1.75. 


wax presses, single, 


1—4055—Centrifugal strainer, $25.00. 
2—4217—-Two-frame extractors with 
pockets 12x16, $26.00 each. 
1—45-frame Simplicity extractor, $120. 
25—-Demuth winter cases, per 5, $2.50. 


2—-How to Keep Bees, 75c each. 
Send orders for the following to 1—The Bee People, 50¢ each. 
The A. I. Root Company 10 Packed rims, shallow depth, nailed 
Medina. Ohio : and painted, $1.50 each. 
4 10—-Packed rims, full depth, nailed 
75 Chaff Division Boards, nailed, soiled and painted, $2.00 each. 


but serviceable, 35e each. 

45 Alexander Feeders, 10-frame, old 
stock and slightly imperfect but ser- Send Order for the Following to 
viceable, $4.00 for lot. A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 

60 Jumbo Hoffman frames, nailed, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
short top-bars, $6.00 for lot. Syracuse, N. Y. 

7 erates—5 plain Section Supers for | 14-frame multiple reversing extrac- 
4%4x1% sections, K. D. Packed in tor, 954” pockets, never been used. 
wood complete with fences and sec- Cost new, $80.00. Our price, $35.00. 


tion-holders. Sold in 5’s only, $2.25 All f. o. b. Syracuse, New York. 
for 5. 


4 eartons—50 shallow frames, corner — 
cut top-bars, old style bottom-bars, 








$4.25 for lot Send Order for the Following to 
56 cartons—100 half-depth frames, old F. A. MARTINY 
style bottom-bars, $2.10 per 100. 2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 





58 cartons—50 half-depth frames, old | 400—Root standard eight-frame hive- 
style bottom-bars, $1.10 per 50. bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
20 comb-honey shipping cases for 35x 50—Root standard eight-frame shal- 


5x1% sections, glass fronts, old style, low supers, $20.00. 
$5.00 for lot. F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 
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| . Honey Markets 


Information from Producing Areas 
of November) 


(first half 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather during the past two weeks has been 
warm and clear, In sage locations, most colonies 
are in good shape, with plenty of stores. An un- 
usual amount of off-bloom orange is reported, 
which is producing enough nectar to cause bees 
in orange areas to start broodrearing. Those in 
reach of eucalyptus and mustard are also rear- 
ing some brood. Supplies of orange honey in 
the hands of beekeepers are very light and are 
firmly held. Supplies of white to water white 
sage now appear heavier than was indicated in 
our last report. Buckwheat-sage, however, is in 
limited supply, and relatively lighter than sup 
plies of the better grades of sage honey. Im 
perial Valley producers still have most of this 
year’s crop on hand. Even with light amber al- 
falfa selling at 3c per Ib. or less, however, bee 
keepers in the Valley are said to be unwilling 
to sell their bees and appear to be in better 
shape than other agriculturists. The movement 
of honey of all classes has been better this year 
than last because of the low prices, and the 
market tone is firm, Sales by beekeepers report 
ed as follows, in ton lots, or more, per lb.: Or 


ange, water white, mostly 5%c; some held 
higher, and few low as 4%; extra white, 5% 
54%c; white, 5%-5%; sage, water white, 5% 
5%c; occasional lot, 4%-5c; extra white, 4%4- 
5c; white, 3%-4%3,c; light amber, 3%-3%c; 
buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 3%-3%c; 
some, 3%c; light amber buckwheat-sage and 


light amber buckwheat, 3-3%c; light amber al- 
falfa, 3c; some Imperial Valley light amber al 
falfa, $3.25 per case of 100 pounds. Beeswax is 
dull and unchanged, selling at mostly 8c per Ib. 
cash and 10c¢ per Ib. in trade delivered at Los 
Angeles, with some dealers paying only in 
trade. Central California—Rainfall is consider 
ably below average. Winter stores are irregular. 
Bees are working on eucalyptus, and pollen is 
coming in from other sources. Local sales are 
improving, with local stores buying more freely. 
Supplies of honey are only moderate. Light am 
ber alfalfa has generally sold at 3c per Ib. in 
ton lots; amber, 2%c per lb.; light amber mixed 
flowers, 2%-2%c per lb.; light amber buck 
wheat has brought 3c per Ib. in ton lots; 6c¢ in 
small pails; small lots of white lippia, reported 
moved at 4c per lb. Beeswax is unchanged at 
8-10c per lb. Northern California—Because of 
the shortage of precipitation new thistle plants 
have not started to grow. Considerable inquiry 
for export reported with producers holding firm. 
Alfalfa honey is in better demand than thistle. 
White thistle reported sold in large lots at 4- 
4%c per Ilb.; 2 cars extra light amber thistle, 
$4.70 per case of 120 pounds, with smaller lots 
selling at 3%-4c per Ib.; light amber, 3%c; 
amber mixed flavors, 3%4c:; light amber alfalfa 
mostly around 3c per lb. Wrapped thistle comb 
is selling at $2.40 per case. Beeswax, demand 
slow at 8-10c per Ib 

Pacific Northwest: East of Cascades—Bees 
are in generally good condition, Sales reported 
of light amber alfalfa and sweet clover at 4% 
5c per lb. West of Cascades—Many colonies 
have insufficient food and will need feeding 
soon. Fireweed honey is very scarce, especially 
in Oregon, because of the limited summer flow, 
and with only a little light amber fireweed re 
ported from Washington. Sales reported, light 
amber extracted to,n lots, 4-4%c per lb.; few 
higher; 60s, 6c per Ib.; extra light amber, large 
lots, 5-7 %e per lb.; some small pails, 7c per lb. 

Intermountain Region—A larger amount of 
both comb and extracted is being sold locally 
than usual, and many beekeepers are exchang 
ing honey for goods and services. Most small 
beekeepers have now sold out, and with most 
of the remainder of the crop in the hands of 
commercial beekeepers a more stabilized condi 
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tion exists. As the local demand continues good 
in most sections, partly due to the fact that 
honey is selling lower than corn syrups, the 
price tendency appears to be stronger. At the 
same time, inquiries for carlots are said to be 
increasing. Carlot sales of sweet clover and al- 
falfa have been reported, water white mostly 
4c; extra white, 3%; white mostly 3%c; one 
car, 3 1-6c; ton lots, white to water white, 4 
5c; 60s, 44%-7c; small pails, very wide range, 
4-8c per lb.; extra light amber carlots, 3-3%c 
per lb. Comb honey is said to be in larger vol 
ume than usual, with quality and weight above 
normal. Few sales reported No. 1, $2.10-3.00 
per case; No. 2, $1.50-1.60 per case. Beeswax is 
reported gelling at 12c per Ib. 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of North Da- 
kota and Minnesota—Outdoor packing is more 
general this year, some beekeepers dividing 
their bees between outdoor and indoor packing 
and an increasing number leaving all their hives 
outdoors. Sales reported of white extracted, 1 
car, 4%c per Ib.; ton lots, 45%-5c per lb.; wa 
ter white, 5%c; small pails, 7-7%c per Ib. 
Ilowa—Honey is moving fairly well, according 
to most reporters, and the carlot price for white 
extracted is given as 4-4%c per lb.; small pails, 
7-8c per lb., with some 5-pound pails reported 
retailing at 7c per lb. Comb honey appears to 
be selling more slowly than usual. 

Northeastern States: New York—Honey is 
generally selling slowly, with local demand bet 
ter than that from outside points. Sales report 
ed of white extracted in 60s, 5-6%c; few, 7c; 
small pails, 7%c; light amber, large lots, 6c; 
small pails, buckwheat, smail pails, 7c 
per lb.; amber and buckwheat, 60s, 5c per Ib.; 
No. 2 white and mixed comb reported sold at 
$2.40 per case. No. 1 white clover, $3.00 per 
case. Pennsylvania—Honey is moving well local 
ly, especially at roadside stands. Sales report 
ed of water white alsike at 8c per Ib. in 60s 
Southern Vermont—Bees are in good condition 
for winter, though stores are light in some 
areas. The market is dull, with few 60s moving 
at 8-9c per lb. Beeswax is very quiet at 13-15¢ 
per Ib. Connecticut Bees have been able to 
fly during part of this period and are in good 
shape for winter, with ample stores and young 
bees. Rainfall has given the honey plants mois- 
ture that they needed, and they are now in good 
condition for next year. 

Southern Ontario. 


7%e; 


extracted 


Grading Scale 


made of white 
enameled 
aluminum and 
plated steel. 
Dial 5 inches 
wide, graduat 
ed every ™% 
ounce, 
Spirit level 
attached. 


PRICE 


$4.95 


Postpaid 


Money Back 
guarantee. 


Light-colored 





Prospectus Manufacturing Co. 


3 MALCOLM AVE., 8S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Wiis 
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reported sold in 60s at 7c per lb.; small pails, Demand for honey locally continues better 
8c per lb; dark extracted in 60s, 5%c per Ib. than many beekeepers had feared in view of 


Fancy comb honey has brought $5.50 per case; 
culls, $2.00 per case. 

Summary.—aAt the turn of the month a cold 
wave, with much snow, spread over much of 
the northern part of the country. Until that time 
the weather had been mild enough so that the 
bees could fly occasionally, even in the northern 
states. Most. beekeepers have packed their out- 
door-wintered bees, and some bees have been 
placed in cellars. As a rule, colonies are well 
supplied with young bees. Winter stores were 
more inadequate than anticipated a few weeks 
ago, partly because the warm weather has per- 
mitted bees to fly, thus consuming stores which 
were intended for colder weather. 


the general financial condition of the country. 
Carlot inquiry has increased, and many sec- 
tions report a good local sale ins small contain- 
ers. In some of the western producing sections 
honey is retailing at a lower price than corn 
syrup. Exchanging honey for groceries, clothes, 
minor house repairs, etc., is reported in many 
areas. Export inquiry is fair, especially for light 
amber alfalfa. Some beekeepers, discouraged at 
prevailing low prices, are paying little attention 
to their bees, but most commercial beekeepers 
feel that they are as well off as other agricul- 
turists, and one man reports being unable to 
purchase any bees in the Imperial Valley. Comb 
honey is moving slowly. 








ex 








| i Monthly Report of Honey Producers _ >| 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality this season has already left the hands of producers? 2. At 
what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your 
locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 
5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 
5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality! Give answer in one word as slow, 
fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality compared with 
normal, considering the number and age of the bees and supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 
7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that of last year? 
Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your locality com- 
pared with normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 

Con. No. Con. 





Pct. Large lots. To grocers. Retail price. Move of colo. honey 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. col. win. plants. 
Als. (0. BM, Gutes)..ccecee e es ..$.45. .$4.50. .$.60..$.25..Fair . 60..100.. 75 
B. OC. (A. W. Finlay)..... 65.. .09% » devas Gece cen ..Fair ..100..100..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews).... 99.. .04.. ine - .40.. .14..Fair .100..100.. 85 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)..... 20.. 2.00.. .87% 2.75 .45.. .15..Slow .. 80. 80.. 50 
Colo. (J. A. Green)...... | .82.. 2.40 .45 -15..Slow ..100..110..100 
Conn. (A. Latham) ...... 25.. . 4.75 .80 .29..Fair ..125..100..125 
Pin. (HH. Hewitt) ..ccccee ae a .50.. . .. Slow ..100.. 80..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)....... -.' 04% oo dee ; ..Slow .. 80.. 70.. 90 
Ill. (A. L. Kildow)....... is sas Ses « 3.00 .50.. .15..Fair .100..105..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)..... 50.. Be .50.. 2.50 .65 .15..Slow .. 90..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller)...... es. @6.. pe wee BO .60 16..Slow ..100..100..100 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown)..... Gas dies _ ee os MBsce .-Fair -110..100..110 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale) 50.. we oe 46.. O336.. S6.. 18..Far 100.. 90..100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).... 60. 3.67.. @0.. 83.26.. 50 18..Fair 100..100..100 
im. (RB. CO. BOVE) -cccdee. ‘ Ae. « — Slow ..100..100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) ...... 25. ‘ i es .88..Slow ..100..100..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) Gees BBs. 85.. 8.00.. .45 17..Fair ..100.. 50..125 
Mich. (L. 8S. Griggs)..... 50.. .05.. co aes Wee 12..Fair ..100..125..150 
Mich. (F. Markham) .... 50. nt, Gs. dae .65 .15..Rapid..100..100..125 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend).. 75. 05% ~~ “ a am ..Fair oF at 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 80 04% 2.25.. .40.. 2.75.. .60.. .16..Pair 100..100.. 90 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)... 20. 04% se Maes aa Cte eescsee 90..100.. 70 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... 45.. .04.. 2.00.. .40.. 2.40.. .46. 18..Slow 90.. 90.. 90 
my ae Coe, Bs Gi hin 9000 »- rv ..1.00 25..Slow 100. .100..100 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).... 75.. th .45.. 8.60.. .67 20..Fair 100..100.. 50 
N. O. (C. L. Sams)...... wee Me oo Mess Base OO .20..Fair 100. .100..100 
Ohio. (F. Leininger).... 90. .05.. 8.00.. - ; Ds Fair 120..100..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) BBee Bes .50.. 3.00 .65.. .15..Slow 90..100.. 80 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 50. . > 85. Slow 100.. 90.. 20 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)...... 60.. on .50.. 3.00 .65 .18..Fair 90..100.. 90 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)..... 17% os 82% 42.. .18..Pair 100. .100..100 
wis, Cee BED «ccecceas 10.. ni os as: Be .50 14. .Fair 100. .100 90 
Pa. (D. OC. Gillham) ...... oo o« oo ates Gay chee Ce eee 100..105.. 95 
sf 2 SO See ; .60.. 8.25 90. 25..Slow 100..100.. 90 
8S. C. (E. 8. Prevost)..... 90. 55. .67 Slow 70 95..100 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud).... .40.. 3.30 .53 19. .Fair 90..110.. 80 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling) > 75. it  ™- Slow 80 90.. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)... 70.. ee << ae Os Slow 100 90..110 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).... 5.. .05.. 4.20. , .35 Fair 100 95..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).... 70.. .04.. —— © a, an Fair 100..100.. 90 
i Fe aaa Ges« meee Basco, we 2.50. 35 3..Fair 100..110..110 
Ve. (PP. Graeme) «....0. 50. 8.75.. .. 4.00 .75 25. .Slow 100..100.. 90 
Was Cre Ac o.cc0ce 40 50. 3.00. .65 Slow 80 90..100 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) ...... 50.. - a Slow 100.. 75.. 90 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)... 25.. .05.. 84% 44 Fair 100. .100..100 
W. Va. (W. OC. Griffith)... 95.. es .45.. 0..Slow 90..100.. 80 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. 20.. .40 2.64 .45 15. .Slow 75 80.. 50 
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“(GIMME ONE, 
me sister’s got it” 


A ragged, dirty newsboy blurted, 
‘*‘Gimme one, me sister’s got it,’’ and 
dropped on the marble counter* a 
single penny that tinkled lonesomely. 
He was buying one of the first Christ- 
mas Seals sold in the United States 
for anti-tuberculosis work. The need 
was great. He knew. His sister had it. 





Today Christmas Seals help protect 
you and your family, for although the 
death rate from tuberculosis has been 
reduced two-thirds it still kills more 
people between 15 and 45 than any 
other disease. Your pennies make 
possible free clinics, nursing service, 
preventoriums, and educational work 
that mean cure for some, relief for 
many, and hope for all. 


*In the lobby of the Philadelphia** North American,” 
Dec. 13, 1907 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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— a The ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture 


The most complete, the most up-to-date source 
of lienenatten on Lesteontan that can be put 

y. The subject matter is arrange 

yhabetically an . ben ‘re is bags so 
ok, ‘1, ean an 

own be she eping os stions at on 
be ~4 Th lus you avoid stly de ies Bo ur a in 
ianlte tion leather. 815 pages, 823 ‘iliustrations. 


Set NSS i> 


Regular price, $2.00 


Gleanings in Bee Culture ¢ 
VALUABLE DEPARTMENTS 


Monthly Feature Articles 
Questions and Answers 
Talks to Beginners 


Regular Price, 2 Years for $1.00 


Canadian Custom Duty, 75c Extra. 


Both for Only $2. 50 4 \ 


CANADA, $3.25; OTHER COUNTRIES, $3.15 


A Real Dollar’s Worth 
Starting Right ws - Bees 


ee finest book fo or the be — ar, every step in 
ekeeping, eithe r for comb or extra oh _ honey, 
care fully discus ed This a nde rful book was 
ritten by the Edito of G' ngs in Be e Cul 
anh It contains 12 8 pages ar id 124 illustra- 
tions, 19 ehapeem. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1 Year 


Both for Only $1.00 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 
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Get More Honey at Less Cost 
Use the Dadant System This 


Low Priced Bargain 
Brings You 


With a 12-months’ subscription to the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal—Twelve wonderful illus- 
trated numbers of facts, helps, markets, news 

from men who make their living from bees 
—You will also get a description of the simple 
Dadant System of keeping bees—in two sep- 
arate papers. 








1. “The Dadant System of Beekeeping.” 


Written by C. P. Dadant, editor of American Bee Journal. Re- 
sults of a lifetime of practical experience in honey production 
as a means of livelihood—which has provided for his family, 
educated his children, and supplied the comforts of life. 





2. “The Modified Dadant Hive’—More Honey at Less Cost. 


A 16-page booklet, fully illustrated, giving experiences with 
the simplified Dadant hive. Its object is to secure the largest 
possible crops of honey with the least labor; to provide profit for 
the beekeeper with safety for the bees. It tells you how to keep 
more bees without added cost. 











All three for Twelve beautiful numbers of the “Old Reliable” American Bee Jour- 
nal. 


The Dadant System of Beekeeping, 58 illustrations, 115 pages. 
e The Modified Dadant Hive, 16 pages on management, use and results. 


Send now for this bargain. (This offer good in United States only.) 


Address: American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Improved Condition of Honey Plants 

In much of the clover region, late rains 
have greatly improved the condition of 
white clover and alsike. While the rains 
came late in some localities, the mild au- 
tumn afforded opportunity for 
growth so that in many cases where the 
young plants had been badly damaged by 
dry weather, they are now in good con- 
dition. In favored localities where suffi- 
cient rainfall occurred earlier, the clover 
plants are in better condition than they 
have been for several years. In the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys, the con- 
dition of sweet clover plants is reported 
as below normal and in the Intermoun- 
tain Region, their condition is reported as 
spotted, although mostly normal or above. 
Reports from the Southern States indicate 
a wide variation in the condition of the 
honey plants, from normal to as low as 20 
per cent of normal in portions of Ala- 
bama. 


good 


—- Ao ., 
Winter Meetings of Beekeepers 

Many beekeepers’ conventions will be 
held during the next few months, state, 
local, regional, and national. Many who 
have been compelled to sell their crops of 
honey at low prices may think that they 
can not afford to attend the nearest win 
ter meeting, but strange as it may seem, 
there appears to be a renewed interest in 
the winter meetings and attendance and 
enthusiasm are holding up well. Beekeep- 
ers are naturally optimistic. They have to 
be in order to be beekeepers. Furthermore, 
automobiles and good roads make it pos- 
sible to attend meetings even at distant 
points with but little cash outlay. Some 
drive 50 to 100 miles and save hotel bills 
by driving home at night.They know that 
they can not afford to miss a good bee- 
keepers’ meeting. 

American Honey Institute 

Never before in its history has Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute been able to accom- 
plish as much in promoting honey as it is 
now doing on its greatly reduced budget; 


never before has it been in such urgent 
need of funds for carrying on its impor- 
tant work. It has required years of effort 
to make the many friendly contacts with 
manufacturers and distributors of other 
food products, teachers, writers, and pub- 
lishers, by which honey is now receiving 
so much free advertising. It is, indeed, 
unfortunate that, having reached such a 
degree of efficiency, the Institute 
hampered by lack of funds just when the 
beekeeping industry most needs its ser- 
vice. The times are such that about the 
only hope of obtaining the much-needed 
funds is through small donations by a 
much larger number of donors. The Insti- 
tute can be kept going and its efficiency 
even greatly increased by small donations, 
either money or honey, by the great mul- 
titude of loyal beekeepers who are bene- 
fited by its work. How to do this is ex- 
plained in the current donated page ad- 
vertisements of the Institute carried by 
all the bee journals published in this coun- 
try. Most of the beekeepers’ associations 
in the United States have, no doubt, ar- 
ranged to handle small donations through 
the association. 


is so 
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Sowing Sweet Clover Seed During Winter 

Those who have had difficulty in se- 
curing a stand of sweet clover may do 
well to try sowing unhulled seed in De- 
cember, January or February. In many 
cases, it is difficult to obtain seed-in-the- 
hull, most of it being hulled and scarified, 
but county agricultural agents can often 
locate such seed. Since many of the harder 
seeds do not grow unless scarified, it is 
necessary to sow about 20 pounds per acre 
of the unhulled or unsearified seed. When 
the unhulled seed is sown during winter, 
freezing and thawing works the seed well 
into the ground so that it is usually well 
covered before germination. It is some- 
times recommended that a seeding of un- 
hulled seed be made during the winter 
months to be followed by a second seeding 
of scarified seed in the spring, thus in- 
creasing the chances of securing a stand, 
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Package Bees Imported by Canadian 
Beekeepers 

Canadian beekeepers are heavy buyers 
of package bees from the United States 
as evidenced by figures secured through 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
forwarded to this journal by L. T. Floyd, 
Provincial Apiarist of Manitoba. The to- 
tal declared value of package bees im- 
ported into Canada during the fiscal year 
1932, was $56,280. This compares with a 


total of $70,883 during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1931. The reduced 


amount for the fiscal year 1932 reflects 
the lower prices prevailing this year, the 
unit volume apparently being about the 
same as in 1931. The two great beekeeping 
provinces, Manitoba and Ontario, again 
head the list, Manitoba having imported 
$16,511 worth of package bees and On- 
tario, $14,533 worth. Alberta is a close 
third with $10,508. An outstanding fea 
ture of Canadian beekeeping during re- 
eent years is the astonishing growth in 
the western provinces where only a few 
years ago there were practically no bees. 
This is a direct result of the introduction 
of sweet clover in the great wheat region 
of the prairie provinces. 


National Honey Week 

While it is impossible to measure in 
any way the results of the efforts to pro- 
mote honey during National Honey Week, 
November 7 to 12, it is safe to say that 
more people were reminded of honey dur 
ing that week than during any previous 
honey week. Through the efforts of Malit 
ta Fischer Jensen, many of the large food 
concerns mentioned honey during their 
regular radio broadcasting period over na 
tion-wide hookups. These include that of 
the Singing Lady in the Kellogg Com- 
pany’s program on November 7; Rumford 
Baking Powder Co. on November 7 and 
8; Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
on November 9, General Mills, Ine., by 
Betty Crocker, November 9, and Ralston 
Company with its broadeast November 8, 
10 and 12. On November 8, James I. Ham- 
bleton gave an instructive talk on the 
program sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In addition 
to these broadcasts on nation-wide hook 
ups, many local stations carried the mes 
sage of honey to thousands of listeners 
during the week. In addition to all these 
radio talks on honey, thousands of grocers 
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featured honey during the week and many 
thousands of beekeepers brought honey to 
the attention of the people in their local- 
ity in a most aggressive manner. 

But honey week should be considered 
only a starter to be followed up by even 
more aggressive sales efforts throughout 
the winter. 

— AA os 


Russia’s Great Experiment in Beekeeping 

Dr. E. F. Phillips reports that he has 
recently secured a large number of photo- 
graphs from Russia in addition to those 
which he brought with him on his return 
from that country, with which to illus- 
trate his series of articles on the great 
Russian experiment in beekeeping men- 
tioned in the November issue of this jour- 
nal. Plans are being made to publish the 
first of this series of articles in the Janu- 
ary issue of this journal in which Ameri- 
ean beekeepers will be told the truth re- 
garding the gigantic set-up in beekeeping 
proposed in the second five-year plan of 
the Russian government, the most stag- 
gering scheme for large-scale beekeeping 
ever seriously proposed. Thus the answer 
to many questions of vital importance to 
American beekeepers will be revealed as 
the articles are published during the com- 
ing year. 

=a Lo 


Honey in Automobile Radiators 

Many beekeepers are still using honey 
successfully in making an anti-freeze so- 
lution for their automobile radiators, but 
the straight mixture of honey and water 
in equal parts by volume as suggested 
when honey was first used for this pur 
pose years ago, is not to be reeommended 
in these days of high speed driving. While 
such a mixture will prevent damage to the 
automobile at temperatures 20° or more 
below zero, there is great danger that it 
will fail to circulate properly when start 
ing during cold weather. By adding alco- 
hol to thin down the mixture, it does very 
well, provided the connections are tight. 

A mixture of equal parts by volume of 
honey, aleohol and water, makes a satis 
It has the 
advantage over alcohol and water in that 
the the evapora- 
tion of the alcohol, so that for ordinary 
driving it is not necessary to add more al- 
cohol during the winter. In fact, the solu- 
tion can be drained off in the spring into 
a 60-pound honey can and saved for use 


factory anti-freeze solution. 


honey greatly retards 
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the next winter. 
ration of alcohol, honey serves much in 
the same maner as glycerine, which is 
often recommended for this purpose. 

An objection to using three ingredier*s 
in the anti-freeze solution is that 
plicates testing the solution with a bydro- 
meter, but by adding alcohol instcad of 
water during the the 
becomes low (provided there are no leaks 


sy retarding the evapo- 


it ¢vm- 


winter if solution 
in the system) its efficiency can be main- 
tained. 
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Selling Honey from the Tank 

In many cases beekeepers let it be 
known in the neighborhood that honey 
ean be had at reduced prices when con- 
and the 
honey 1s drawn direct from the tank into 
these. Often they are able to sell their en- 
tire crup in this way by carrying a small 
advertisement in the local newspaper. The 
direct 
the beekeeper an opportunity to explain 
that will granulate during cold 
weather and that it may be brought back 
to the liquid condition if desired, by prop- 
er heating. 

If honey is to be sold in the liquid form 
during this way it must, of 
course, be heated and the tank kept in a 
warm room which brings up the problem 


sumers bring their own vessels 


contact with the consumer gives 


honey 


winter in 


-f regranulation in case a customer buys 
x eonsiderable quantity for future use. 
After having been heated, the honey usu- 
ally regranulates with larger crystals. Of 
course, the housewife can reliquefy such 
honey, but if it is used in the granulated 
form, both the flavor 
have suffered of the 
large erystals. Some beekeepers overcome 


appearance a nd 


somewhat because 
this difficulty by stirring the honey at in- 
tervals just after it begins to granulate 
as shown by its cloudy appearance. This 
hastens granulation and results in much 
finer crystals. While selling honey locally 
in this way is far from ideal from a com 
mercial viewpoint, it certainly helps to 
solve the problem under existing condi- 
tions. It enables many beekeepers to ob- 
tain a fair price and at the same time 
please their customers. 
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Bees Able to Prolong Their Lives 


One of the many inspiring things that 
comes to the attention of beekeepers dur- 
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ing the year is the remarkable quiescence 
of the bees during late fall and early win- 
ter. This is especially interesting when 
ene realizes its full meaning. It is the 
method by which the bees are able to pro- 
long their lives to the extent of three or 
four times that of the active season. They 
live long by living slowly, and thus are 
able to tide the life of the colony through 
the winter period and still have enough 
vitality to nurse into being another gen 
eration to take their places. 

So far as the colony is concerned, the 
sole purpose in life of the generation of 
bees which form the winter cluster, is to 
extend the span of life far beyond the 
ordinary in order that the colony may 
live. Without previously having experi- 
enced a winter, they behave as though 
they thoroughly understand the one great 
purpose of their lives. No feasts of honey 
for them, no rapturous activity—the herit 
age of youth everywhere else. They must 
take only sufficient food to mairtain life 
at its lowest ebb, since otherwise un uc 
cumulation of waste material in the intes- 
tines without opportunity for a cleansing 
flight might prove fatal to the life of the 
colony. Even when a sunny day occurs in 
midwinter that is sufficiently warm for a 
flight, they must not venture on a leis- 
urely pleasure trip to bask in the sun 
but must empty their intestines 
hurriedly during a short flight and return 
quickly to settle down in the darkness of 
the hive to another period of quiescence 
in order that the colony shall survive. A 
pleasure jaunt 


shine 


in the glorious sunshine 
would consume precious vitality which 
must be the utmost in this 
strange life-prolonging process. 


saved to 


did some 
tribes of honeybees learn the trick of pro- 
longing life by quiescence, thus enabling 
them to survive migrating to a 
colder climate while those which did not, 
perished, descendants? In 
some mysterious way, the deeply seated 


Somewhere back in the ages, 


when 
leaving no 


instinet is handed down from generation 
to generation. Otherwise, there could be 
no beekeeping in the temperate zone un- 
less the hives were stocked each spring 
from the tropics. It is said that the na- 
tive bees of Egypt, whose ancestors have 
always existed in a warm climate, have 
not learned to form a winter cluster and 
become quiescent as do other races. There- 
fore, they are not able to exist except in 
a tropical climate. 
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“Refueling ‘With “Honey 


Elsa J. Fishhaber 


eMores Miles “Per Gallon. on. a “Delightful Grip 
to thes Sunny South 


We (my mother, Edward T. Coumans, 
honey salesman, and I) began a trip in the 
most entrancing early October days in 
my memory. Our goal was the North Car- 
olina State Fair, but withal there was to 
be no overlooking of anything of inter- 
est, either business or pleasure, that might 
be garnered on the way. 

Having had years of experience in the 
fairs of Michigan, I was a bit curious to 
the southerners manage theirs. 
North Carolina has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most progressive of the 
Southern States, and as its fair was very 
well advertised, we chose that one for our 
southern “invasion.” 

Trading Honey for Gasoline Enroute 

We traveled with a Detroit-made “cov- 
ered wagen” gypsying enroute, and car- 
ried a goodly load of honey and honey 
candies. We were loaded too heavily, in 
fact, and planned to make sales on the 
way to lighten as much as possible the 
load before we got to the mountains. Be- 
cause of this we were able to get much of 
an insight on the effect of the depression, 
also on the bee and honey situation in 
the territory through which we traveled. 
We wanted as much as possible to pay 
our way with honey. 

We left and entered Ohio. 
Strangely enough, the northern and cen- 
tral portion of Ohio on the road we took 
that the had hit 
these people harder than those in Michi- 
gan. At station after station we tried to 
exchange honey for gasoline, but the own- 
ers often could not afford to do so. How- 
ever, at other stations we were able to ex- 
change for all the gasoline and oil we 
needed, making sales in some 
stores. Southern Ohio was quite different. 
Sales were good. Ohioans certainly know 
honey and its value. In startling contrast 
to some places we found further on in the 
journey, Ohio is well supplied with “Hon- 
ey for Sale” signs. 


see how 


Michigan 


evidenced depression 


besides 


There was one sales instance in central 
Ohio that is certainly worth the telling. 
One station owner said that he had been 
trying to save all summer out of his prof- 


its enough to buy shells for a northern 
hunting trip. There was not sufficient 
business to permit this pleasure, but he 
did trade gasoline for some honey. What 
a splendid thing it would be if many more 
would recognize honey as he did, not as a 
luxury that could be gotten along without, 
but as a food that for health’s sake is to 
be used whenever it can possibly be se- 
cured. 

Region in Which Everybody Keeps Bees 

We crossed the Ohio River into Ken- 
tucky. What a sight, the first time one 
views it! The mighty industries on the 
shores of the broad, flowing river, the 
hills on one side, great puffing locomo- 
tives on the other. But swiftly the scene 
changes, and we are in a country farmed 
by mule power. Even from the much- 
traveled highway are to be seen, by the 
side of the wooded cabins, “gums” and 
old-fashioned bee-boxes. No use to try to 
sell honey hereabouts. 
bees, inquiry revealed. 

One wonders how they used it. Perhaps 
in the remote country places they do as 
the neighbors of Abraham _ Lincoln’s 
mother did in his babyhood when they 
brought her, among other things, dried 
berries soaked in honey. 

Came a turn in the road and a romantic 
little Kentucky village into view. Gas 
was getting low so we stopped at a mod- 
ern little station, filled up, and also vis 
ited some of the One old store- 
keeper on the same spot for 40 years 
could not be interested; he had tried to 
sell honey for 30 years, but with little suc- 
cess. On being asked whether the people 
hereabouts produced much honey, he re- 
plied, “Yes, but of no account.” He added 
that it sold well from door to door, but 
we did not have time to test this method. 

It was also at about this point that we 
began to hear about honey that might 
make one dizzy. Further south we made 
inquiry about this and found that there 
is such a honey gathered in the mountains, 
but it is very rare. Our experience later at 
the fair showed that this insignificant un- 
pleasantness is far too well advertised by 


Everybody has 


stores. 
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word of mouth among the mass of people. 
Something educational ought to be done 
either by capable beekeepers or the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute to teach these peo 
ple the actual great value of honey, and 
thus crowd out of their minds this over- 
advertised exception of which there is so 
little but which hurts the consumption 
of the good of which there is so much. 
Coal Miners Like Comb Honey 
We hurried on into West Virginia and 
among the mountains. For a considerable 
time we had all we could do, our first ex- 
perience in real mountains, without think- 
ing about honey at all. But before we got 
to the worst of the mountains we passed 
through the mining district along the 
Kanawha River, another section of ex- 
traordinary interest with its mile upon 
mile of mountains on one side, and its 
many miles of railroads and mines on the 
other literally on the river; and with vil- 
lage after village that were just huts 
nestled at the feet of the mountains, there 
being room for one house beside the other, 
no town having as many as two streets, 
we had no trouble getting gas here. These 
people were glad to get comb honey most 
any time we asked. The local price was 
twice as much as we could get at home. 
The market, however, would be too limit- 
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ed to try to develop in a larger business 
way, in these very remote parts. 

Many and varied were the experiences 
over the miles. Many would take honey 
for gas in the spirit of trying anything 
once. We hope these were well enough 
pleased to become an occasional honey 
buyer, at least. Sometimes we would find 
an honest-to-goodness honey-lover, then 
we would fill our tank to the brim. But 
also on more than one occasion met 
folks, who, when offered honey, would 
look blank and wonder what one could do 
with the stuff. 

We finally pulled into Raleigh, sold hon- 
ey at a store or two whose keeper gladly 
received our honey, and commented en- 
thusiastically on its flavor. We then drove 
into the fair grounds, the mecca of the 
hour. We at once knew we were in a dif- 
ferent region where things looked differ- 
ent to our eyes. Things were arranged 
different than is our custom, and the talk 
sounded different to our ears. 

We found a suitable spot and camped 
in our covered wagon for the night. In 
the morning we witnessed the usual fair 
time preparation, and entered the larger 
building where we were to be placed. To 
us it was like a different world; instead 
of the tallest cornstalk they showed the 


we 














Elsa J. Fishhaber, one of Michigan’s commercial honey producers (left), her mother (right), and 
Edward T. Coumans, honey salesman, standing at the rear of the ‘‘covered wagon,’’ the home on 
wheels, The building in the background is the office of The A. I. Root Company. 
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highest sugar-cane; instead of Irish pota- 
toes it was yams; instead of the biggest 
pumpkins it was watermelons, and cotton, 
and tobacco plants. The honey department 
was—well, almost equal to our own. I re- 
fer to the honey competitive exhibit. Our 
own effort was a honey and honey-candy 
concession separate from the honey ex- 
hibit. 
Surprising Ignorance in Regard to Honey 
From that time on, it was a study of the 
way people reacted toward the suggestion 
of honev. It would be impossible to put 
into and felt. Spac« 
would not permit the telling of a fraction 


words all we saw 
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We noticed more than the usual number 
of folks saying, “I don’t like honey.” 
After coming home we sampled some of 
the various southern honeys we brought 
with us, and found such a strong charac- 
teristic flavor that we came to the con- 
clusion, that, after all (although we had 
always been somewhat against this) 


blending this honey might be all right in 
crder to get a milder flavor and thus in 
duce more people to like it. 

The most valuable part of any honey 
exhibit at any fair is the teaching of its 
use in the every day homely menus. Never 
mind trying to hold interest of beekeep 




















The outfit used in making the Southern trip parked in front of The A. I. Root Company’s retail 
store at Medina, Ohio. The trailer is a veritable home on wheels and the car is arranged to carry 
quite a load of honey. 


of the experiences, Either the people were 
great lovers of honey, or were antipa- 
thie (there were altogether too many of 
these), or had never heard of it as some- 
thing to eat. Indeed, one of the beekeep 
ers exhibiting assured me that there are 
actually towns, small of course, where the 
people think the word “honey” is only an 
endearing term, and it does not mean a 
thing to them as something that might 
be eaten. 

Certain it is that the exhibitors (some 
of them northern beekeepers who have 
made good in the South), among whom 
are Mr. F. R. Jordan, Mr. J. G. Kilian, 
Mr. Robert W. Scott, and their superin- 
tendant, Mr. Sams, might well make the 
Macedonian ery to the American Honey 
lvstitute, “Come over and help us teach 
the people to use honey.” The task is too 
great for any one individual. 


ers themselves, as we are so apt to do, 
but try to drive home by practical dem- 
onstration to the thousands of visitors, 
most of whom have very little money to 
spend, that this food is now within their 
reach and the best investment possible 
for both health and tastiness. 
A Generation That Has Forgotten Honey 

After a happy week at the tar we were 
homeward bound but over another route 
and eager for more experience. We took 
the highway north through historic Vir- 
ginia, where the history of school days 
came to life before our eyes. Plenty of 
cotton fields but not many bee hives were 
visible from the road. Also on this road 
we found and sold to a doctor who knew 
the value of honey for diabetics. 

We hurried through to Richmond, Alex- 
andria, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Philade)phia, and on to Newark, N. J., 
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and found practically the same condition 
every place. Most of the people do not 
know honey well enough. A strange ex- 
perience of Mr. Coumans when he stepped 
into one of the stores in a foreign section 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, was the ex- 
clamation of a woman on being shown 
some comb honey. She said: “Well, well, 
I have seen nothing like this since com- 
ing over from. the old country.” 

While driving westward through the 
whole length of Pennsylvania we studied 
conditions more thoroughly than we had 
before, and found that this is evidently 
a generation that has forgotten honey. 
Certainly the ancestors of these people, 
many of whom must have been from Hol- 
land and Germany, did use quantities of 
honey in their baking, ete. We did not 
see in all of the places that we called one 
single five-pound pail of honey through 
the entire breadth of that broad state ex 
cept those we had with us, which we sold 
to a candy company. We saw but few 
pound jars, mostly 11 and 12 ounées. We 
stopped at many places. This story carries 
its own moral. 
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From Saginaw, Michigan, to Raleigh, 
North Carolina, a distance of some 860 
miles, it cost us 57 pounds of honey, and 
67 cents in cash. The homeward trip was 
something like 1380 miles. We used 67 
pounds of honey and $5.40 in cash. This 
includes gasoline, oil, and grease. The 
trip to Raleigh took about 60 gallons of 
gas, and the homeward trip an even 100. 
The honey was in comb, one-pound jars, 
and five-pound pails, and the prices of 
both honey and gasoline 
much. 

We left Pennsylvania and entered Ohio. 
A fitting climax to a most wonderful trip 
was our first visit at the factories of The 
A. I. Root Company at Medina. Mr. E. R. 
Root graciously gave us an unforgettable 
afternoon, showing us everything about 
the wonderfully plant, but 
the climax of the entire journey to my 
mother was when Mr. Root presented her 
with a generous quantity of baby blocks 
for her little grandchildren of whom she 
thinks as much as Mr. Root does of his 
own. 

Saginaw, Michigan. 


varied very 


interesting 
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cA Study of the “World’s “Beehives 





Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Recent “Developments in. Beekeeping Emphasizes Importance. of 
eMosr~ cAdvantageous Size 


There has just appeared an interesting 
book in German entitled “Progress in the 
Beehive Question” (Fortschritte in der 
Bienenwohnungsfrage) by 
Field Marshall Lieutenant Alexander von 
MAtwvds of Budapest, Hungary. This book 
cont:.ins a vast fund of information on a 
sul ject which no longer attracts much at 
tention in the United States. This article 
is not intended as a book review but rath- 
effort to indicate some of the 
chunges in beekeeping which have occur- 
red and are occurring in various parts of 
the world outlined in the book. The 
book is published by the author and con- 
tains 160 illustrations, three tables, and 
three maps. 


Excellency 


er as an 


as 


If fifty years ago one had written an 
article on beehives, he would have invited 
arguments. This situation has completely 
changed, so that American beekeepers may 
think it strange that a book should be 


written about hives. Abroad the case is 
quite different, for the hive question still 
stimulates discussions. The author of this 
book has obtained statements of opinion 
and fact from leading beekeepers in all 
parts of the world, making his book au- 
thoritative and accurate. 
Langstroth and Dzierzon 

The hive opening at the top is the in- 
vention of Langstroth, while that opening 
at the back was invented by Dzierzon. 
These two great 
were most 


masters in beekeeping 
influential, and in the chief 
field of influence of each one are still to 
be found the types of hives which he ad- 
vocated. As a scientific investigator, as in 
his work on parthenogenesis, Dzierzon 
probably surpassed Langstroth, but as a 
deviser of practical equipment, Langs- 
troth was obviously superior. The Langs- 
troth type of hive is now used throughout 
the western hemisphere, in China and 
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Japan, in Australasia, in South Africa and 
in the majority of European countries. In 
central Europe (Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, northern Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary), the hive opening at the back 
persists, but even in these countries the 
Langstroth type of hive is gaining ground. 

One hesitates to prophecy about such 
matters, but it seems probable that the 
Dzierzon type of hive will finally disap- 
pear. It will probably be eliminated as 
soon as will the skeps still used in parts 
of Europe, which means that it will take 
time for conservatism in beekeeping to 
give way to modernity. This statement is 
made on the assumption that the hive 
opening at the top is superior to that 
opening at the back, a point of view 
which American beekeepers at least will 
share. Some of my German friends may 
not accept it. 

A beehive is not only a home for a col- 
ony of bees, suitable for its proper changes 
in strength and activity, but must also be 
a tool which will enable the beekeeper 
to give the bees the care needed. From 
the standpoint of a beekeeper’s tool, the 
hive must be such that the provisions for 
colony development and for honey storage 
may be given as needed or previous to 
actual need. It must combine simplicity 
with efficiency and must be inexpensive if 
beekeeping is to be a practical, commer- 
cial undertaking. 

These phases of hive construction have 
received more attention in the United 
States and Canada than elsewhere, because 
of the necessity of cheapening costs in 
honey production, whereas in parts of Eu- 
rope, where beekeeping is often an avoca- 
tion more than a vocation, elaborately 
decorated and costly hives are more com- 
mon. Elaborate feeders, costly entrance 
arrangements, complicated built-in queen- 
excluders and other usable but expensive 
features are often found in hives in cen- 
tral Europe, and the bees and the bee- 
keepers would probably be better off with- 
out them. 


Elasticity an Important Feature 

Aside from simplicity and cheapness, 
the most important feature of a service- 
able hive is that the beekeeper may be 
able to adjust the space for any and ev- 
ery change required by the bees, and this 
adjustment must be possible without re- 
striction. In all parts of the world of bee- 
keeping, small hives have been tried, and, 
just as in the United States, they have 
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had an injurious effect on beekeeping. The 
sometimes minute German hives, the small 
British standard hive, and the Heddon 
and Danzenbaker hives of this country 
have retarded the development of bee- 
keeping. Room in a hive is useful for 
brood, for the winter cluster, for honey 
and pollen stores, for the bees and for 
the storage of the honey crop. 

The amount of room required varies 
with the conditions which must be met by 
the colony. For summer there must be 
room for the fullest development of brood- 
rearing and for the maximum honey crop 
which nectar secretion and the strength 
of the colony will allow. For winter there 
should be room for the winter cluster and 
for all the honey and pollen which the 
bees may require for the fullest develop- 
ment of colony strength in spring, so that 
there. will be no necessity for bothersome 
and dangerous spring feeding. The hive 
should be capable of expansion and con- 
traction to meet these requirements, and 
at the same time must always be large 
enough for the most advantageous stores 
of food. Mere size then becomes an impor- 
tant factor, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that where large hives are used there is 
usually the best development of the bee- 
keeping industry. 

Various Sizes of Frames in Use in Differ- 
ent Countries 

The following figures, given in centi- 
meters, are selected from a much larger 
array in von Maty4s book to indicate 
some of the variations in size encounter- 
ed in frames. Centimeters are here used 
because in most parts of the world the 
metric system is employed, and even 
though American beekeepers do not use 
this unit of measure, the figures are suit- 
able for comparison. 

Width Hght. face in 


American hives inem. inem. sqcm, 
Quinby-Dadant . << sae 27 1242 
ME as caweees .- 43.5 27 1147 
errr rer 80.48 30.48 929 
DOE secs eee me .42.5 21.5 913 
Gallup — : .28.58 28.58 818 
Schenk (Brazil) — 7 30 744 
Danzenbaker .. er 17 697 

Belgian hive 
Standard ... ‘e000 42 1764 

German hives 
Berlepsch III . err 42 1134 
Gerstung ed Gaen 40 25 1000 
a rch: a ache, SE 27 702 
Zander ..... oa ae ae 20 800 
Kuntzsch .-8l 23.6 781 
‘*Normalmass’’ ....... 21.1 17.13 365 

British hive 
WBC (standard) oe 20.5 697 

French hives 
Dadant-Blatt rrr. 27 1147 
Layens (long idea) ....31 37 1147 


Modified Langstroth ...43 20 840 
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Baldensperger ........ 28 28 784 
Italian hives 

Modified Dadant-Blatt ..43 30 1290 

Italo-Dadant-Blatt ..... 42 27 1134 
Norwegian hive 

are 85 25 875 
Austrian hives 

Aust. Brietwabenstock ..41 22.5 922 

Vienna Soc. frame ....22.8 19.5 444 
Polish hives 

DE. c<soheedese cones 43.5 30 1305 

ROG” REVO cccceseces 43.5 25 1089 
Soviet Union hives 

**Dad’t comb’’ (uncom.) 46 80 1380 

Dadant-Blatt ......... 42. 27 1147 
Swedish hive 

ee PCT. 80 900 
Hungarian hives 

Boczonadi ...40.4 34 (27) 13876 (1080) 

Old soc. frame.24 17.5 (35) 402 ( 805) 


Grouping these frames somewhat as to 
similarity of size, the following table be- 
comes available for comparison. The im- 
portant factor is hive capacity. 
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vantage to the bees and with convenience 
to the beekeeper, namely, those in class 
4, in which is the Langstroth hive. But 
even in this class, most of the frames are 
not suitable for extracting (Gallup, Amer- 
ican). Naturally a deep type of frame be- 
comes unwieldly for extracting and only 
the frames that are wider than they are 
deep serve this purpose well. 


It might also be possible to use a deep 
frame with a shallow frame over it as a 
means of increasing brood and cluster ca- 
pacity, but this is a combination which 
is at once recognized as impracticable. On 
the contrary, some beekeepers seem to 
think it feasible to use a shallow hive 
body to hold additional stores, the so- 


Comb surf. Content of 


Comb. surf. 10 frames 10-fr. hive 


Hive types of approximate equality: in sq. cm. 8q.cm. incu. dm, 
1. German, Austrian and Hungarian standards............... 4-500 8-10,000 17 
2. Danzenbaker, Zaiss, Kuntzsch, British stand. Baldensperger. 700 14,000 23 
3. Gallup, Zander, Norwegian standard, Boczonadi, Danish.... 800 16,000 27 
4. Langstroth, American, Swedish standard, Austrian 
Oe TEED. oso 4 06 000606006046066050065 6 900 18,000 30 
GS. Gowntume, Polish Bees 2... cccccssecccsscsssscsevcccess 1000 20,000 34 
6. Dadant-Blatt, Berlepsch, Layens, Italo-Dadant-Blatt, 
i CD - 6-6 on8-0 6.6669 6050500086084 5 84 SRK 08 1100 22,000 837 
7. Quinby-Dadant (little weed) .. 0... ccccccccccccsccccsces 1200 24,000 40 
8. Holland std., Polish std., Russian Dadant comb (little used) 1300 26,000 44 
9. Russian Dadant (little ales marae ANB a A fe. pr 1400 28,000 47 
RG. Weim GORMEETE ccc ccc ccc ccceecccceceseccseceesesce 1700 34,000 57 


Double Brood-Chambers 

Of these hives, the smallest ones, such 
as the German and Austrian standards, 
are habitually used with more than one 
10-frame hive body for brood, so that the 
actual brood space is increased accord- 
ingly, provided the combs permit free ac- 
cess of the queens to the different hive 
bodies. With small combs this is usually 
not a serious problem, for comb sagging 
is not. noticeable in small combs. The Dan- 
zenbaker hive in the second group was 
once intended to be used as a two-story 
hive, but this method of use was aban- 
doned. The British standard, Gallup and 
Zander hives are used as single hive 
bodies, and the same is true of all the 
larger hives listed with one important ex- 
ception. 

The use of two hive bodies is naturally 
the most feasible way to double the ca- 
pacity of most of the larger hives, for 
frames twice as deep as the larger ones 
would be impractical. Consideration must 
also be given to the fact that in extract- 
ing it is inconvenient or impossible to 
use the deeper frames, so that with all of 
the larger frames, in classes 5 to 10, shal- 
low extracting supers must be employed. 
This brings us to the largest frame which 
ean be used in two hive bodies with ad- 


called shallow food-chamber, yet to this 
there is as good reason for objection as to 
two sizes of frames for cluster and brood. 

While the deep frames may usually be 
better for brood rearing, because the 
queens can pass in unbroken great circles 
as they lay their eggs, this is about the 
only argument which can now be ad- 
vanced for the deepest frames. With mod- 
ern methods of comb-foundation manufac- 
ture and with more recently developed 
methods for preventing the sagging of 
combs, this feature becomes less impor- 
tant, and, in fact, by proper care becomes 
quite unimportant. The last objection to a 
divided brood-chamber disappears when 
worker cells can be obtained to the top 
of the combs. 


Advantages of Double Brood-Chambers 


The following are the chief arguments 
in favor of the divided brood-chamber of 
dimensions approximating those of the 
two-story Langstroth hive: 

(1) The best methods of swarm control 
have been worked out for this kind of 
hive and almost all involve changing 
frames from one hive body to another. 

(2) Present extracting equipment is not 
adapted to the use of frames deeper than 
the Langstroth, enabling beekeepers to 
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use no frame deeper than this if only one 
kind is to occur in the apiary. 

(3) Sagging of combs, while somewhat 
controllable by wiring or other methods, 
is more serious in deeper combs. Sagging 














‘*This is a real winter cluster,’’ said Jack Dey- 

ell, manager of The A. I. Root Company’s api- 

aries as he tilted back the heavy upper story 

after a frosty morning in early November, ‘‘the 

result of a young queen, and an upper story of 
honey in August and September.’’ 


reduces the area 
available for brood in deeper frames as to 
make larger in brood-rearing 
capacity than the Langstroth frame. 


when exaggerated so 


them no 


(4) No hive deeper than the Langstroth 
is well adapted for comb-honey produce 
tion. Probably American beekeepers will 
not go back to comb-honey production, as 
was once necessitated by unfair competi- 
tion in the honey markets, but there may 
be times greater emphasis on 
comb-honey production would be profit- 
able. For comb-honey production the 
Langstroth depth is ideal, provided the 
brood-chamber is reduced to one story for 
the period of surplus honey production. 
Any frame deeper than the Langstroth of- 
fers obstacles to comb-honey production. 

(5) Inereasing skill in beekeeping and 


when a 
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improvements in queens are making lar- 
ger hives more imperative than ever be- 
fore, and no hive of one story that is 
practical of operation is any longer large 

The Langstroth hive 
the requirements better 
than any other, because it is the largest 
hive in general use. 

(6) Inereasing appreciation of the de- 
sirability of large amounts of honey for 
spring development make the use of any 


enough. two-story 


meets present 


single-story hive unsuitable for the 
amount of honey now desirable. A two- 
story Langstroth hive is almost large 


enough for the most severe depletion of 
honey stores in spring, due to inclement 
weather, although it must be confessed 
that occasionally the bees will use more 
than the 50 or 60 pounds of honey left for 
this purpose by those who use the two- 
story Langstroth hive for wintering with 
the second story filled with honey. No 
smaller amount of honey gives that de- 
gree of safety and insurance which mod- 
ern beekeeping demands. 

(7) The placed on 
queens by providing abundant stores for 
spring and the obtaining of enormous col- 
onies for the honey flow have increased 
the number of beekeepers who seek to 
have young in their hives each 
year. There is an increasing recognition 
of the fact that a queen that has done one 
year’s good service is rarely worth try- 
ing for a second year. With two-story 
Langstroth hives, natural supersedure at 
the close of the honey flow is the rule 
rather than the exception, thus relieving 
the beekeeper of additional work in re- 
queening. 


heavy demands 


queens 


It would have made little or no differ- 
ence for present conditions in beekeeping 
if Langstroth had made his hive a frac- 
tion of an inch deeper or shallower, for 
the fractions in the dimensions are unim- 
portant to the bees. The important thing 
is that by the use of two stories an enor- 
mous hive is created and that this great 
size is demanded by modern methods of 
beekeeping. No hive much shallower or 
smaller than a two-story Langstroth can 
meet the requirements, and even a single- 
story Jumbo hive is now too small. The 
two-story Langstroth hive is larger than 
any of the hives enumerated in the von 
Matyas book, although in Europe I saw 
frames 60x60 em., which makes a 10- 
frame hive twice as large as a two-story 
Langstroth. The present skill of beekeep- 
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ers and the queens now available make 
such hives too large. The answer seems 
to be the two-story Langstroth hive, and 
the amazing thing is the vast diversity 
of conditions to which it is adapted. 
Langstroth Builded Better Than He Knew 
When it is recalled that the dimensions 
formulated by Langstroth were for the 
production of box honey, and when it is 
remembered that the better methods for 
creating enormous colonies of bees in 
time for an early honey flow were then 
not well understood, we must conclude 
that Langstroth by a fortunate chance 
devised a hive which fills the bill. A great 
could 
hive 


beemaster as he Langstroth 
never have anticipated that 
would answer for the vast variety of con 


was, 
his 


ditions of nectar sources and beekeeping 
skill for which it Neither 
could he have anticipated the day when 
the should be 
found serviceable in such scattered parts 
of the world. Langstroth himself was not 
wedded to his dimensions, as indicated by 


now serves. 


frame of his dimensions 


his willingness to change when beekeep- 
ing conditions in the country changed, and 


of him it can justly be said that he 


builded better than he knew. 

Shallow Food-Chamber Too Small 

It is probably a conservative estimate 
per 


to state that 95 cent of American 
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beekeepers who use modern equipment, 
have Langstroth hives, so that deep frame 
hives now attract little attention. The 
purpose of enumerating the advantages 
of the two-story Langstroth hive is not 
to condemn the deeper hives, but it is to 
suggest to those beekeepers who use the 
Langstroth hive with a shallow food- 
chamber that they may be standing in 
their own light by compromising with re 
spect to the honey stores which they leave 
with the bees for spring. These beekeep 
ers maintain the nuisance of having two 
sizes of frames in their apiaries. If there 
were real reason for this, it would be jus- 
tifiable, but since it that a 
shallow food-chamber is too small to give 
the safest results, freedom from the nuis- 
ance of two kinds of frames may be at- 
tained, and at the time and 
better beekeeping methods may be used. 
A Langstroth hive with a food 
chamber is doubtless better than a single- 
story hive of any depth now used, but is 
neither so good nor so safe as a full-depth 
food-chamber. 


seems clear 


same safer 


shallow 


The von Maty4s book discusses many 
things about but many of 
them seem to us unimportant. For exam- 
ple, there is a discussion of the proper 
location of the hive entrance. We period- 
ically read of efforts to use top or middle 


more hives 














Two-story beekeeping. Editor Demuth, pointing at the big winter cluster in the two-story hive, 
asks Editor Root (who manipulated the camera) if he thinks this one is strong enough to winter. 
The temperature was 44° F. when the picture was taken but the night had been much colder. 
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entrances, each effort in this line seem- 
ingly being considered as a discovery, 
whereas in all parts of the world this is 
ancient history. The periodically advo- 
cated long idea hive likewise is widely 
distributed, largely through the influence 
of Layens, a French leader in beekeep- 
ing. If only the beginner in beekeeping 
who thinks that he can invent a hive bet- 
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ter than ever before used, would read the 
von Maty4s book, we should perhaps be 
spared many so-called inventions. I had no 
idea that so interesting a book could be 
written about beehives as this one by von 
MAtyas. It is a contribution to the history 
and current development of the beekeep- 
ing industry. 
Ithaca, New York. 
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(haracteristics of “Uarious “Races of “Bees 


Erwin C. Alfonsus 


“Differences in. “Productiveness Indicate INo Such Ching 
as Best ‘Producing ‘Race 


Many favorable and undesirable traits 
of Italian, Carniolan, and Caucasian bees 
have been thoroughly discussed in popu- 
lar and scientific literature. However, en- 
thusiasm has usually given preference to 
one race, while the other races, too often 
without being tried, have been considered 
as inferior. A factor to be taken into 
consideration is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing racially pure queens in the United 
States. Back home in Austria, I had the 
opportunity to work with various races of 
bees such as Italians from Italy, Golden 
Italians from the United States, Cauca- 
sians, Cyprians, Syrians, Egyptians, 
North Africans, Carniolans, Lower Aus- 
trians, Banats and Germans. On one occa- 
sion my late father obtained three colo- 
nies of stingless Melipones from South 
America for the beekeepers’ school at Vi- 
enna. In the United States my work has 
been restricted to golden and leather-col- 
ored Italians, Carniolans, Caucasians, 
Lower-Austrians, and German black bees. 

In my experience any variety of Apis 
mellifica (except under an extreme cli- 
matical change as in the case of Egyptian 
bees) with a young and prolific queen, un- 
der favorable honey flow conditions, and 
with the right care will produce a good 
crop of honey. The differences in product- 
iveness are not conspicuous enough to en- 
able one to speak of a best producing 
race. The difficulties arise from the other 
traits such as lack of gentleness, exces- 
sive swarming, deposition of propolis, poor 
wintering, robbing, ete. 

Various Races Classified as to Gentleness 

The Syrians, Cyprians, Germans and 
North Africans are most irritable races, 


and it is doubtful if they should be used 
under any circumstances. Their stinging 
makes manipulation almost impossible and 
keeping bees instead of being a pleasure 
becomes a torture. Egyptians exhibit the 
same traits, but they do not form a winter- 
cluster and perish as soon as cold weather 
approaches. The Oriental races are very 
much inclined to rob. This is due to the 
complete dearth of nectar in the Orient 
during summer and autumn. 

The gray bees (Caucasians, Carniolans, 
Lower-Austrians, and Banats) are fa- 
mous for their gentle behavior, but ex- 
hibit other traits which are regarded as 
undesirable by the majority of beekeep- 
ers. The heavily propolized hives of the 
Caucasians have often been the cause of 
discussion. An instance of the effect of 
propolization was given by one beekeeper 
who found it necessary to remove a board 
from the hive body in order to remove 
the combs. I have never experienced any- 
thing similar. The Caucasians which I had 
never propolized more than any other race 
of bees, except for a heavy deposit at the 
entrance in the fall, nor did I notice an 
inferiority in productiveness to any other 
race of bees. 

Not to be forgotten is the fact that 
there are six strains of Caucasian bees, 
the Ciscaucasians, Abcasian, Mingrelian, 
Imeritian, Grusinian and Armenian 
strains, each of which exhibits different 
traits. 


Excessive Swarming a Trait of 
Carniolans 
The Carniolans carry the reputation of 
having a highly developed swarming pro- 
pensity, which can not be overlooked nor 
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easily remedied. Swarm control in an api- 
ary with Carniolan bees will always be a 
problem; providing unlimited brood-rear- 
ing space is not enough to keep them 
from swarming. 

In the summer of 1930 I had three im- 
ported Carniolan queens which were start- 
ed with Italian bees on foundation in 
April. The rest of the colonies were of 
Lower-Austrian origin. University duties 
for ten days in July prevented my visit- 
ing the apiary. Although the honey flow 
did not exceed two pounds a day, the 
three Carniolang had swarmed. Returning 
to my apiary I found only weak colonies 
with a few queen-cells, and two of these 
three colonies had not even built up their 
ten frames of foundation. An extensive 
honey producer with out-apiaries, or a 
southern queen-breeder or package man 
ean not afford to be steadily on the look- 
out for swarms, and he may lose the best 
forces of his colonies, not to mention the 
exertion of climbing trees. A selection for 
a non-swarming strain is possible, but the 
process would take many years. 


Lower-Austrian Bee Product of Selection 

The Lower-Austrian bee, a close rela- 
tive of the Carniolan, is a product of se- 
lection, descending possibly from the Car- 
niolan bees which were brought by An- 
ton Jansha in 1770 to Lower-Austria. In 
the north the Sudetian mountain range 
serves to divide them from the black or 
German bee, the Carpatian mountains bor- 
der the east, and in the south and west 
the Alps divide the Lower-Austrians from 
the distribution area of the Carniolan and 
Italian bee. 

The Lower-Austrian bee was discussed 
in detail by my father in the American 
Bee Journal, February, 1922. As to the 
distribution he did not mention that it 
occurs in the provinces of Lower-Austria, 
Upper-Austria and Salzburg. The name 
Lower-Austrian bee was applied by Ber- 
lepsch who discovered this bee for the 
first time in Lower-Austria. 

At present tribe 47 of the Lower-Aus- 
trian bees has become quite famous in 
Europe. Guido Sklenar, an Austrian 
queen breeder, produced this strain of 
non-swarming bees. For many years Mr. 
Sklenar did not have a swarm in his api- 
ary and all the descendants of the queen 
from hive 47 show the same quality. 

The Banat bee is also a descendant of 
the Carniolan, and is very similar in traits 
and appearance. Anton Jansha was like- 
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wise responsible for this race. Jansha sent 
Carniolan bees to the Royal Estate in Go- 
dolo near Budapest, Hungary, and from 
there the swarms flew south across the 
Puszta (Prairie) until they reached the 
Banat Hills where they remained and ac- 
quired the characteristics of the race as 
we know it today. 


Italians Have Many Good Qualities 

It is not necessary to write much about 
the Italian bee. It is favored by a major- 
ity and certainly not without reason. 
The favorable traits, together with the 
pleasing coloration has brought this gen- 
eral acceptance. It is true that the gray 
races of bees are hardier and winter bet- 
ter in cold regions, but the winter losses 
with Italians are not sufficient to make 
beekeeping unprofitable. The gray bees 
might be all right in the north and north- 
west, but would never do in the south and 
southwest since hot climate and early 
flows would cause excessive swarming. In 
the northern states we can not afford to 
keep a different race of bees because we 
would only deprive ourselves of the op- 
portunity to secure early queens and pack- 
age bees from the South. 

The only point to be brought against 
Italians is their robbing instinct which is 
certainly a factor adding to the spread 
of contagious diseases. Since there are 
many preventative measures for robbing, 
it is up to the beekeeper to practice them. 


Securing Pure Mating Even Though Sur- 
rounded by Other Races 

We have always enjoyed working with 
different races of bees and making com- 
parative studies of their behavior and 
abilities. Thanks to the Dathe method of 
mating, we succeeded in preventing a cer- 
tain number of queens from hybridization 
even while in a yard with several other 
races. Dathe, a friend of Frank Benton, 
was one of the first importers of Italian 
bees to Germany. He reared Italian bees 
in a location surrounded by black bees, 
had them purely mated, and shipped 
his queens to various parts of the world. 

His young queens emerged from their 
cells in small mating colonies, each of 
which was supplied with an abundance of 
pure Italian drones. These nuclei were 
then confined for several days in a dark 
cellar, After a virgin reached the mating 
age (six to eight days) the nucleus was 
removed from cellar after 4:30 P. M., 
when the general flight of drones had 
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ceased. The box was placed with the en- 
trance facing west, toward the sun and 
the bees were sprinkled with a lukewarm 
sugar solution. They soon started to fly, 
the buzz around, and 
finally the virgin queen appeared ready to 
take off for a flight. This usually resulted 
in her successful mating with one of the 
selected drones. If the virgin did not mate 
the first time, the mating box was taken 
back to the cellar and the same procedure 
was repeated on the following days until 
she returned with the mating sign or eggs 
were found. In the case of the North Afri- 
can bees, we mated 10 out of 12 success- 
fully by 


drones began to 


this method, an advisable one 
for breeders of foreign races of bees. 
Preference Often Matter of Sentiment 
For myself, 1 the 
trian bee, although I ean 
Italian 


for sentimental reasons, because the first 


Lower-Aus 
not find the 
bee inferior. This is more or less 


prefer 
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bees I saw, worked with, and owned were 
of the Lower-Austrian race. Individual 
preferences for certain types or breeds oc- 
cur among all livestock keepers. If any 
one finds the Caucasian or Carniolan bet- 
ter adapted for his purpose, let him use 
them, but he is sure to experience trouble 
in trying to keep them pure. 

My father, A. Alfonsus, published a 
book in 1898 entitled “Das Neue Bienen- 
buch” (The New Bee Book). Dr. Dzierzon 
wrote the foreword, in which the follow- 
ing quotation appeared: “In one point I 
do not agree with the author. In his dis- 
cussion of various bee races, he does not 
give good testimony to the Italian bee, by 
saying that it not winter well. I 
have been working more than 40 years 
with the Italian bee, and on the base of 


such a long experience, I must declare it 
” 


does 


the best of all races, the true honey-bee. 
Madison, Wis. 
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Aids to SHoney Selling 


E. R. Root 


She American, Honey Institute, Lives Bees in Grocery Windows, 
“Roadside Selling, and Gow to Induce Motorists to Stop 


The great and serious problem today is 
not how to produce more wheat, corn, po- 
apples but to know low to 
sell them. So with honey. If I could tell 


you how to sell your honey during this 


tatoes, or 


depression at good and living prices; if 
I could tell you how you could meet ruin 
ous competition that hurts you as well as 
the other fellow; in short, if I had a pan 
acea that would relieve this old 
world of its gloom and its animosities, I 
might, like Andy Gump, be elected presi- 
dent. While I don’t expect to be an Andy 
Gump, much less a president or a con- 
gressman, I can perhaps give a few hints 
that will help beekeepers to sell their 
honey and at fair prices. In doing so I 
shall have to tell some tricks that have 
been given before. There are some truths 
that have to be repeated again and again 
before they finally can be put across. 
The Good Work of the American Honey 
Institute 

I am writing this during Honey Week, 
which is sponsored by the Institute. Sev- 
eral of the big chain stores and many of 


poor 





the independents have adopted the pro 
gram of the Institute and are now fea 
turing honey. Likewise some of the big 
restaurants are offering honey and tea bis- 
cuits. One large concern purchased a car- 
load of five-pound pails of honey for its 
Honey Week sales. A chain of restaurants 
is buying honey in ton lots. On account 
of the low price, bakeshops have been in- 
duced by the Institute to use honey. 

Some of the largest food companies, no- 
tably the W. K. Kellogg Company and 
General Mills Company, through their 
demonstration girls, are broadcasting the 
merits of honey without a cent of expense 
to the Institute or beekeepers. The Kel- 
logg Company is sending out tons of lit- 
erature and display cards on honey to bee- 
keepers without cost. This company sup- 
plied its salesmen and beekeepers with 
10,000 National Honey Week display 
ecards, and is mentioning the use of honey 
over 6,000,000 times in its advertising this 
year. 

Mrs. Malitta Fischer Jensen, head of 
the American Honey Institute, and her 
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assistant, Miss Taylor, are carrying out, 
on a greatly reduced budget, a vastly big 
ger program of honey for 
Honey Week than was ever attempted 
before. Mrs. Jensen, in co-operation with 
the at the food 
shows, has been showing how to use honey 
in baking and cooking. She and Miss Bar- 
ber of the 
the housewives 
think in terms of honey as a sweetening 
agent. 


advertising 


Kellogg girls various 


and her assistants Kellogg 


Company are making 


Right now the American Honey Insti 
tute is needing more generous help from 
the beekeepers. I know that the dollars 
are scarce; but if honey producers are to 
protect honey from a further slump, they 
should by all means support our one and 
only honey promotion organization, which 
is doing so much for them. By sending 
the 
next mail to the American Honey Insti- 
tute, 417 North Few Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin, you will help honey prices to stif 


even so small a sum as a dollar in 


fen still more than they have. If every 
subscriber of this journal will send even 
50 cents, it the Institute to 
tide over a critical period. While you are 
about it be sure to buy the products of 
the Kellogg Company, General Mills and 
others who the of 


will enable 


are helping cause 


honey. 


Live Bees at Roadside Stands 
Beekeepers can greatly stimulate a de 
mand for honey by placing a single-comb 
observation windows. Live 


hive in show 


bees on the comb are always an object of 
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Fig. 1.—Single-comb observation hive with tube 
at entrance, throwing flight of bees above heads 
of passers-by. 
interest. The public never tires of them. 
The big and important thing they do is 
to stop pedestrians and motorists. It is 
then opportune to get in a sales talk. 
Honey, produced by bees, can be sold by 
bees; and they will do it if you give them 

a chance. 
Bees that are confined for a whole week 
in a glass hive without a chance to fly 

















Fig. 2.—Two-comb (one above the other) observation hive pivoted to permit rotating. 
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will become listless and stain the glass. 
They should be changed every two or 
three days, certainly every three days to 
keep them fresh. Better by far fix up a 
tube or chute from the entrance to a point 
at the top of the window sash so that the 
constant flight of the bees, well above the 
heads of the passers-by, will keep them 
fresh. On page 627, October issue, I show- 
ed such an arrangement. For convenience, 
I reproduce it here. (Fig. 1). It has work- 
ed most successfully the entire season 
and it is still going strong at our Medina 
retail store shown in another article in 
this issue (page 734). 

Mr. Mel Pritchard made for his son’s 
honey stand a very ingenious outfit for 
showing live bees. It consists of a two- 
comb (one on top of the other) glass hive 
mounted between two pivots or bearings, 
the top bearing being hollow and connect- 
ing with a horizontal chute so that the 
bees can go out and in from the top. (Fig. 
2.) It is unique in that the hive can be 
revolved so that either side can be turned 
to the light. In this way it is possible to 
find the queen without disturbing the 
flight of the bees. The two-story arrange- 
ment with the top entrance puts the flight 
of the bees above the street traffic. In 
some cases it might be desirable to place 
the chute or hollow wooden tube on an 
angle so as to elevate the flight still 
higher. 

The scheme of a revolving glass hive 
is a good one, better than the one shown 
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in Fig. 1; but, of course, it costs more 
and it takes a good workman to build 
such an outfit. The experience of the 
Pritchards in stimulating sales is the same 
as at our store; the live bees on display 
clinch a sale for honey almost every time. 

Sometimes a cub bear chained to a hon- 
ey stand is an effective agent in promot- 
ing sales provided signs are put up some 
distance each way reading “Stop at the 
Honey Stand 1000 Feet Ahead and See 
the Bear Eat Honey.” Bears can be taught 
to tip up a small bottle and gurgle down 
the honey like an old toper from a whis- 
key flask. The cub will stop the motorists 
to see the show. Then, if there are live 
bees constantly fresh, the bees will clinch 
a good sale. Mel Pritchard and his son, 
Arlie, are on the market for a small cub 
bear. 
Advertising Signs Calling Attention to 

Roadside Stands Selling Honey 

It is very important to have these signs 
distributed for a mile or so from the hon- 
ey stand in each direction. An ideal ar- 
rangement is to have one sign a mile back, 
another say a half-mile, and another 1000 
feet from the honey stand itself. The 
first sign is to get the motorist to think- 
ing, the next is to whet this appetite for 
honey, and the last is to cause the deter- 
mination to stop. The bees, the bear and 
last but not least, a pretty girl attendait 
neatly attired will do the rest. 
The Pritchard Honey Stand on Route 42 


The Pritchard honey stand is a com- 














Fig. 3.—The Pritchard honey stand between Cleveland and Medina as it appears when approaching 
from the south. 
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Fig. 4.—The Pritchard honey stand as it appears when approaching from the north. 


paratively new structure. The old one, a 
sort of shed, is shown in the rear (Fig. 3). 
The new building fronts on a convenient 
parking space just off Route 42. On either 
side are flower gardens. Inside there are 
chairs and luncheon tables on which hon- 
ey ice cream, honey cakes, and honey 
crackers are served with soft drinks. (Fig. 
4.) As one sits down to one of the tables, 
the light shimmers through the bottles of 
honey that are set in the large plate glass 
windows. 

There is no one constantly in the build- 
ing except on busy days. A sign greets 
the prospective customer inviting him to 





“push the button.” Immediately a pretty 
girl comes out of the house. This girl may 
be the mother or daughter, both of whom 


know how to tell the story about the 
queen and the bees. A winning smile 
causes a bottle or tin of honey to come off 


the shelves; or it may have the effect that 
the whole automobile load sits down to 
honey ice cream, honey candy, and honey 
cakes. In either case the motor crowd goes 
away sweetened up for all day. A week 
or two hence, the memory calls for more 
honey, perhaps 1000 miles away. The 
Pritchards are in this way advertising 
honey up and down a 1000-mile road. 





Fig. 5.—This honey float carries a miniature model of the Pritchard honey stand, thus bringing it 
to the attention of thousands who watched the parade. 
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Fig. 6.—This mammoth beehive honey sign is 
so big that motorists can not miss seeing it. 


A Honey Float 
When this section of Route 42, recently 
repaved and widened, was completed there 
was a big celebration. All the towns on 
this section of the road joined in a big 
motor parade of floats advertising various 
Me- 


dina to Cleveland. This parade covered 


lines of business for the towns from 


the principal streets of Cleveland and, of 
Route 42. 
sion was a float advertising the Pritchard 


course, traveled In the proces 
honey stand (Fig. 5.) It consisted of a rep- 
lieca, one-third size, of the structure where 
Pritchard honey is dispensed, with a re- 
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production of the three-track paved road 
in front. Arlie Pritchard stands beside 
the little building on the float. Note the 
semaphores and the route numbers in min- 
iature. This, of course, was to advertise 
the Pritchard honey business on Route 42. 
The Outdoor Honey Stands 

The Pritchard outfit represents the all- 
the-year-round honey selling stand. On a 
main highway like Route 42, where there 

















Fig. 7.—Signs should be scattered along the 
roadside for some distance from the stand. 


are thousands of machines passing, espe 
cially on big days, one can put up an elab- 
can be heated by a 
but there are 
other routes where a much less expensive 


orate building that 


small gas or coal stove; 


outdoor display of honey can be estab 
lished. Mr. Edwin W. Selfe of Monroe 
ville, Ohio, has such a stand that is very 

















Fig. 8.—An outdoor honey stand from which large quantities of honey are sold each summer. 
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effective. To arrest attention he has novel 
signs 1000 feet in each direction that are 
different from anything I have seen. In- 
stead of showing 
skep, the usual! emblem of bees and hon- 
ey, he shows a picture of a modern dove 


in old-fashioned straw 


tailed hive twelve or more feet each way. 
At a distance it is very striking (Figs. 6 
and 7). There are several of these signs, 
big and little. The one near the honey 
stand itself hive in the rear 


has a so 
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great danger to himself and the oncom- 
ing automobiles. To drive up the road a 
half mile to find a place to turn around— 
well, he will not do it. Let me repeat and 
make it emphatic that there is no use putting 
up a roadside honey stand unless there are 
form 
of appropriate signs calling attention to the 


” 


also placed “advance agents” in the 
honey stand so many feet ahead. The motor- 
ist is then notified in time and will stop, if 


he is honey-minded. 
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A profitable honey stand on one of the main tourist routes in Florida. 


placed that the bees go in and out at the 
entrance of the hive painted on the bill- 
board. 

Mr. 
value of advance signs up and down the 


Selfe thoroughly appreciates the 
road each way. Unless there are these “ad 


vance agents,” if I may call them such, 
the average motorist will see the sign too 
late and rush by. With the congestion of 


traffic he can not now back up without 


The Folly of Cutting Prices 

It is a mistake to place a honey stand 
near one that is established and doing a 
good business. It is poor business judg 
ment and a mean, dirty trick on a fellow 
beekeeper. The new man will cut prices to 
draw trade. Stand No. 1 goes one better, 
and the merry war of price-cutting goes 
on to the harm and destruction of both. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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“Preparation. of Liquid SHoney for eWarker~ 


Prof. R. G. Richmond 


“Proper Gemperatures and Gime to “Prevenr~ 
Granulation and Germentation 


Once upon a time honey was used only 
as comb honey. Later it was found that 
it could be strained from the 
and thus dispense with attempting to use 
beeswax as a food. It was then taken for 


away wax 


granted that this strained honey would 
granulate. There was no particular objec- 
tion to this granulation and in some coun- 
tries honey is still sold as a semi-solid 
crystalline substance. With the advent of 
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the extractor, much more honey was pro- 
duced and the product became an article 
of trade, locally, interstate, and then 
world wide. Evils crept into the placing 
of honey on the market. One of the worst 
was lack of cleanliness. It was not a 
pleasant sight to open a pack of crystal- 
lized extracted honey and find bees, lar- 
vae, and other foreign substances. True, 
it was probably clean dirt, but far from 
appetizing. To overcome this evil there 
came the selling of liquid honey, packing 
in glass, ete., so that people could readily 
see the sparkling clarity of the purchase. 

After years of this procedure there 
seems to be dissatisfaction with liquid 
honey and a tendency to return to the 
former granulated or crystallized form. It 
would seem the wise thing to do, at least 
in part. It is a foregone conclusion that 
no better honey was ever eaten than prop- 
erly granulated extracted honey. There is 
a distinct trend toward granulated honey 
at present. Being more or less faddists or 
extremists, it will probably be overdone, 
which is bad for the business unless the 
public demand so requires. For the pres- 
ent at least, it would seem advisable to 
watch closely the trend for granulated 
honey with one eye, and keep the other 
on liquid honey, so popular during recent 
years. 

Improper Heating Injurious to Honey 

Just why is liquid honey being given 
the cold shoulder? There must be some 
good and sufficient reason. There are sev- 
eral, just as several will develop in the 
resurrection of crystallized honey. Yet, 
either, properly prepared, is a superb 
food. It seems that when we begin to 
play unintelligently with either type of 
honey, our chances are in favor of spoil- 
ing it. But to answer the question, why 
is liquid honey being given the cold 
shoulder? A good leg of lamb may be 
overdone or underdone—so, too, a good 
batch of honey may be overdone or un- 
derdone. That is to say it may be burned, 
or it may be heated so slightly as to erys- 
tallize later in coarse, gritty, unpalatable 
crystals before it is consumed. Yet, it 
seems that this need not be the case. 

At the request of the late Frank Rauch- 
fuss, in 1929, a series of experiments 
were started at Colorado Agricultural 
College, to throw more light on the sub- 
ject of preparing liquid extracted honey 
for market. His years of experience in 
that work left him unsatisfied with the 
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liquid product which he was selling. He 
never felt quite sure of what to expect 
when a batch of honey was under heat, in 
spite of the fact that his knowledge of 
the subject was surpassed by few. 

Time of Applying Heat Important as 

Temperature 

This investigation is far from complete 
but there seems to be a point or two wor- 
thy of mentioning in a preliminary way. 
It appears not to be generally understood 
what temperature will do to honey. Much 
literature is available advising against 
heating honey beyond 160° F. This ad- 
vice is good, but far from complete. Hon- 
ey may be heated to a great many differ- 
ent temperatures with or without injuring 
it so far as burning or caramelization is 
concerned. It may be ruined by heating to 
140° F., or it may be treated successfully 
at 190° or 200° F. That may seem more 
or less of a paradox. But it is not. In mak- 
ing such a statement, only one factor is 
considered, while there is at least one 
other equally important. That factor is 
time. The factor of time has been men- 
tioned in literature but in a rather hazy 
fashion, except in the contemporaneous 
work of de Boer (1). 

In the experiments conducted by the 
writer, two aims were kept in mind, first, 
to heat honey without undue caramelize- 
tion or burning, and second, to delay or 
prevent subsequent crystallization. To at- 
tain optimum results, two factors were 
borne in mind, the temperature and the 
time through which the temperature se- 
lected, is applied. 

High Temperature Not Injurious if Time 
is Shortened 

At the outset, a wide range of tempera- 
tures were selected, from 120° F. to the 
boiling point of honey. More recently 
these were narrowed to from 140° F. to 
about 190°, the upper limit not having 
been definitely established. Honeys may 
be heated to any one of these tempera- 
tures without undue caramelization pro- 
vided the time through which they are 
earried at the higher temperatures is 
carefully regulated. Even at the lower 
temperatures the time factor is important, 
particularly with regard to future granu- 
lation. 

It may be well to understand what is 
meant by undue caramelization. The 
writer has assumed that any darkening 
of honey beyond an increase of ten 
Pfund-grader degrees is undue darken- 
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ing of color and there is no occasion to 
increase the color by even five degrees. 
Honey may be heated to 190° F. without 
appreciable caramelization. 

From this last statement, it would ap- 
pear that temperature is a less important 
factor in caramelization than is time, and 
so it seems, for we may caramelize honey 
to ruin at any liquefying temperature if 
held at that degree long enough. To prove 
this statement, the following color read- 
ings are given of honey heated to 140°. for 
different periods of time. In each case the 
Pfund-scale reading followed immediately 
the time through which the honey was 
heated: 1 hour, 23.3; 12 hours, 26.4; 24 
hours, 30.25; 36 hours, 37.15. These sam- 
ples were heated and maintained under 
extremely accurate temperature control, 
and the color readings were taken by an 
experienced operator. 


Time and Temperature Necessary to Pre- 
vent Granulation 

The optimum time-temperature is that 
which will cause the honey to remain 
liquid until it has been sold and con- 
sumed. Can this be done? Yes, but prob- 
ably not in all cases. These experiments 
were conducted with this point in view 
and showed that a mixed alfalfa and 
sweet-clover honey heated to 150° F. for 
six hours and darkened but three Pfund 
degrees, showed no trace of recrystalliza- 
tion at beyond six months. At 160° F. 
honey held for three hours and darkened 
by but three Pfund degrees showed no 
reerystallization at beyond six months. 
Nor did honey heated at the later tem- 
perature for one hour show crystals at 
six months. Caramelization was less than 
two degrees, in this latter case. At neither 
170° or 180° F. for one hour did carameli- 
zation exceed four Pfund degrees nor did 
erystals show at six months. 

These statements must not be 
strued as being normal for all honeys, the 
facts seem to indicate the contrary, nev- 
ertheless they are indicative. Too, this 
same honey would be expected to respond 
differently had its physical condition been 
different. The honey had not been pre- 
viously heated, was of fine grain and uni- 
form throughout as to texture, sugar dis- 
tribution and density. It is to be expect- 
ed that honey in its second granulation 
stage, with coarse crystals, would behave 
differently. This would seem to favor pro- 
cessing at extracting time rather than as 
needed for market, 


con- 
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Temperatures Necessary to Prevent Fer- 
mentation 

It would appear that the higher time- 
temperatures are more desirable. The pos- 
sibility of fermentation must be consid- 
ered. The organisms causing this condi- 
tion are apparently not readily disposed 
of at lower degrees of heat. Experience 
seems to indicate that 160° F. will de- 
stroy the vegetative active forms but not 
the spores of the spore forming yeasts. A 
competent bacteriologist has indicated to 
the writer that comparative safety might 
be reached at 170° F. for one-half hour. 
From the standpoint of caramelization 
this appears to be a safe time-tempera- 
ture. The storage of honey following pro- 
cessing may well be understood from 
work recently done by Wilson (2). 

Why not heat honey to a desired tem- 
perature and cool it immediately? It will 
not work with most honey. Crystalliza- 
tion follows too rapidly and lacks uni- 
formity. Even when heating it to 190° 
F. and dropping down immediately to the 
safety of 130° F., undesirable erystalliza- 
tion takes place at an early date. Appar- 
ently it is necessary to maintain the heat 
for enough time to melt all crystals be- 
fore cooling. 

Apparatus for Processing Honey 

Preliminary efforts have been made to 
apply practical, workable methods to the 
idea of time-temperature treatment. A 
dairy Pasteurizer seems to offer possi- 
bilities and has been used. It is standard 
equipment, available anywhere, easily op- 
erated, as rapid as desirable, but needs 
further investigation. Reseeding of erys- 
tals from packing glands and speed of 
operation of mechanical parts need look- 
ing into. Outside of these points, it seems 
to offer good prospects. One such machine 
has been installed in Colorado for pro- 
cessing honey. 

To recapitulate, the optimum time- 
temperature seems to be that which is 
adequate to prevent fermentation, which 
is economical of time, yet which does not 
caramelize unduly, but turns out a liquid 
honey, stable as such until consumed. 
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REQUEENED AUTOMATICALLY 
Conditions Which Induce Colonies to Re- 
queen Themselves Annually 

In our apiaries furthest from Medina, 
where we do not have time for annual re- 
queening, I have observed that, as a rule, 
those large food-chamber colonies requeen 
themselves automatically during the fa’l 
months. This suits us to a T, because it 
much Further- 
more, the queens reared under this super- 


saves time and expense. 
sedure impulse are likely to be as good or 
better than any we might introduce, pro- 
vided, of course, the quality or stock is 
right and worthy of perpetuating. 

[am not yet ready to go on record as 
this 
queening, but I am saying that it seems to 
for extracted 
honey. My theory is that a queen that has 


advocating let-alone system of re 


work in our apiaries run 
kept up the strenuous pace of egg laying 
during the spring and summer, is about 
ready to take 
altogether along in August or September. 
The 


the fall months encourages brood-rearing, 


a vacation or stop laying 


presence of a food-chamber during 
which, by the way, is quite essential in 
the fall of the year for producing popu 
lous colonies for winter. Any queen that 
is not able to continue egg-laying is then 
superseded. 

We would much prefer to have queens 
superseded in the fall than in the spring. 
When supersedure takes place during the 
heavy brood-:earing preceding the main 
honey flow, it interferes with the proper 
building up of colonies and consequently 
reduces the population of the colonies. 

[ would appreciate hearing from others 
who may be having somewhat similar ex 
Jack Deyell, 
Manager of The A. I. Root Company Api 
aries. 


periences along this line. 


CHEMISTRY IN BEEKEEPING 


The Determination of Beeswax in Can- 
dles; Specific Tests for Orange Honey 


Francis W. Power, of Fordham Univer 
sity, New York, and Edward S. Hauber, 
of Weston College, Weston, Mass., de- 


the October 15 edition of In- 
and Engineering Chemistry, a 
method for the determination of the per- 
eandles. Their 
method is based on the determination of 
the saponification number of the mixtures 
used. 

The authors state that American-made 
candles commonly contain the following 
compositions when sold for church use: 


seribe, in 
dustrial 


centage of beeswax in 


Jo Go To 
a 100 60 51 13 15 


20 30 37 15 
°0 «©6219 «50 70 


Stearic acid 


Paraffin 
A qualitative glycerol test is 


usually 
run to determine if any Japan wax is 
from 


may be 


beeswax” 
the 
ester number of true becswax. This prac- 


used, which “synthetic 


made which ean simulate 
tice of synthesizing beeswax is not com- 
mon, however, as it was found in the ex- 
perience of the authors that candles no- 
tably below par in beeswax content, were 
to the 
of unduly large amounts of stearic acid 
and paraffin, rather than by the substi- 
tution of any other ingredients for the 


made so by the addition beeswax 


beeswax itself. 
The blendings of honeys of differen: 
eolors and flavors, although desirable 


in the merchandising of a uniform prod 
uct, sometimes leads to the marketing 


of cheap or inferior honeys under the 
floral souree. A 
method of determining the floral source 
of honey has long been desired by those 
actively engaged in selling honey to the 
retail trade, especially when their product 
has to come in competition with blends 
made by unserupulous dealers in which 


name of an established 


cheap honeys are used and sold under the 
name of floral souree. A 
scopie examination of the pollens contain- 


another micro- 
ed in any given blend of honey would re- 
veal the source of foreign honeys, espe- 
domestic 
examination is not 
reasons obvious to 
with the manner in 
which honey is stored and extracted. 

R. E. Lothrop, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Washington, D. C., describes a spe- 
cifie test for determining the presence of 
orange honey in the October 15 number of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


cially if the honey is sold as a 
product but such an 
entirely specifie for 


those acquainted 
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His test is based on the detection of the 
presence of methyl anthranilate, the chem- 
ical substance to which the pleasant dis 
tinctive aroma of orange honey is due. 
His method permits the determination of 
the relative amounts of orange honey in 
blends up to five per cent with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. 

The orange honey producers of Califor- 
nia will be glad to know that such a dis- 
tinction can be made.—J. E. Eckert, Da- 
vis, California. 
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FORCED SUPERSEDURE 


Prevents All Swarming When Done at the 
Proper Time 





interested in 
method of 


much 
Rauchfuss 


been 
the 
swarm control for comb-honey production, 


[ have 


articles on 


your 


but, owing to the added equipment need 
ed, I never attempted it until this season. 
Last year I became utterly disgusted with 
the whole swarming proposition for, do 
what I could, I always had considerable 
trouble from swarms absconding and loss 
from the back to 
again, Furthermore, this work comes on 
when I ean ill spare the time, for 1 do 
not super as liberally as most comb-honey 
but the get 
comb honey to catch the early market 
This means more labor but I find that in 
my district it pays well. 

So last spring I decided that if there 
was to be any loss I would take it in the 
early part of the my 
time later on for taking off and sorting 
the combs and selling the honey. I ex- 


getting bees normal 


producers, sort sections to 


season and have 


perimented with the entire apiary with 
the Rauchfuss system and numerous vari- 
ations. While it did not prove entirely 
successful, I think I have learned that if 
the operation is done at the right time, it 
will entirely prevent swarming in a sea- 
son when swarming is very bad and also 
give a good crop of honey. 

The system must be modified somewhat 
for our northern clover district where 
both the honey flow and swarming come 
on with a rush. If done according to the 
Rauchfuss system at the beginning of the 
honey flow, the bees will crowd the brood 
chamber with honey and are slow to start 
work in the supers. Thus they are inclined 
to get sulky and loaf. On the other hand, 
if done too early, they will crowd the 
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brood-chamber with brood and are likely 
to swarm. 

To be successful with this system, the 
young queen must have nicely started to 
lay by the time the honey flow starts. 
She will then keep the brood-chamber full 
of brood, thus foreing the bees to carry 
all the clover honey into the supers where 
it is wanted. In there is 
plenty of dark honey to fill the brood- 
chamber for winter. There is very little 
possibility of swarming, as before the 
gets the crowded 
with brood again the honey flow is draw- 


this locality 


queen brood-chamber 
ing to a close and the swarming season is 
well over. 

This requeens each colony every year 
with a young queen, gets all the work of 
swarm control over before the busy sea- 
son, and, very important for me, gives 
plenty of time in the swarming season to 
go over the colonies frequently to sort 
out the finished sections and thus get the 
early market which in this locality is far 
the most profitable. 

I have been so pleased with my experi- 
ment this season that I purpose working 
all my colonies again next year by this 
method.—G, F. 
tario. 


Marsh, Clarksburg, On- 


—- AA oo 


BEEKEEPING SYSTEMS 
Elimination of All Unnecessary Labor. 
Numbering Hive Parts in Disease Control 

In the October issue of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Mr. M. J. Deyell states that 
he is getting so lazy that he has had to 
devise an easier system of beekeeping, 
or words to that effect. It strikes me that 
he has been putting in a lot of hard licks 
and study, to devise a system so simple; 
a sluggard would be too lazy even to think 
of such a system to say nothing of think- 
ing it out. 

[I must confess, however, that I am get 
ting so lazy that I have been trying for 
some time to devise some scheme or sys- 
tem for cutting about four hours from my 
sixteen-hour day and the more I think 
about Mr. Deyell’s system, the more I 
think of it. I working along 
the same lines but the idea of keeping a 
super on the parent hive permanently had 
never occurred to me till I read his ar- 
ticle, 


have been 
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I shall try it next season and in addi- 
tion as a protection against American 
foulbrood I shall use a numbering system. 
For instance on No. 1 stand I shall use a 
No. 1 double-walled hive with a No. 1 
super and twenty frames stamped No. 1 
in order that at all times I may know in 
which hives the frames belong. In case 
of American foulbrood, these combs may 
be cut from the frames and rendered, the 
frames boiled in lye, rewired and again 
filled with foundation. The combs in the 
upper supers may be extracted, soaked in 
water, again extracted and placed in a 
20 per cent solution of formalin glycerine 
and water for 24 hours, extracted and 
placed in a neutralizing solution of 10 
per cent ammonia and water for two 
hours, again extracted and dried, then 
given back to the bees, after the hive and 
supers have been thoroughly scorched 
with a gasoline fire and painted inside 
and out. 

Combs that have never contained pollen 
or brood may be absolutely sterilized in 
this manner; there will be no recurrence 
as I have proven to my own satisfaction 
after several years of experimenting. 

The Deyell system simplifies beekeeping 
to a point where the major part of the 
work to produce extracted honey is put- 
ting on supers, taking off and extracting 
the crop. 

We winter on the summer stands by 
using a Sisalkraft hive cover and a snow 
fence which causes the hives to be cov 
ered under deep snow during the severely 
cold weather. 

Thanks for the tip, Mr. Deyell, may 
you live long to enjoy the fruits of your 
laziness.—M. G. Eldred, Ontarioville, Il. 


— A oa 


FERMENTATION IN HONEY 


A Study of Its Chemical Composition in 
Relation to Probable Fermentation 
Due to the increasing occurrence of fer- 

mentation in stored honey, a combined ef- 

fort by the Bee Division, the Division of 

Bacteriology and the Division of Chemis- 

try of the Experimental Farm system was 

carried on to learn if there is any relation 
between the tendency of honey to fer- 
ment and the bacteriological and chemi- 

cal composition of the honey. In 1929-30 

(crop of 1929) 200 samples of honey in 

duplicate were collected from all parts of 
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Canada—one of each duplicate being 
stored by the Bee Division to determine 
its keeping quality, and the other sample 
subjected to a bacteriological and chemi- 
eal analysis. 

In the Division of Chemistry the follow- 
ing determinations were made: moisture, 
invert sugar, sucrose, levulose, dextrose, 
ash, nitrogen, titrateable acidity, and hy- 
drogen ion concentration. The results of 
these determinations showed that, of all 
the constituents named, only moisture, 
nitrogen and titrateable acidity could be 
considered of any significance in relation 
to fermentation. For this reason, the 130 
samples of honey received in duplicate 
in 1931-32 (crop of 1931) for further in- 
vestigation were analyzed for these con- 
stituents only. 

Table I gives the average composition 
of the Canadian honeys of the 1931 crop 
compared with that of 1929: 


TABLE I. Composition of Canadian Honeys. 
Average: Moisture, Nitrogen, Titrateable 
Acidity. Crops of 1929 and 1981. 

Titrateable 

acidity 

ecs.of.1N 

NaOH 

per 

No. of Moist. Nitro. 100 
samples. Crop. p.c. p.c. gm.hon. 

CE cccnnes 200 1929 18.3 0.038 16.7 

Canada ....... 130 1981 18.4 0.033 21.9 


The moisture and nitrogen contents are 
practically identical for both crops but 
the titrateable acidity in 1931 honey is 
much higher than in 1929 honey. 

In Table II the chemical composition 
of the honeys is tabulated according to 
the floral origin. 


TABLE II. Composition of Honeys of Different 
Floral Origin. Average: Moisture, Nitrogen, 
and Titrateable Acidity. 

Titrateable 
acidity 

ecs.of.1N 

NaOH 

per 

No. of Moist. Nitro. 100 
samples. Crop. p.c.  p.c. gm.hon. 


Clover (includ- 88 1929 18.2 0.032 16.0 
ing alfalfa)... 80 1931 18.4 0.030 21.4 
Clovers and flow 
ers exclusive 81 1929 18.1 0.035 16.0 
of buckwheat 39 1931 18.1 0.033 21.6 
Buckwheat .... 3 1929 18.7 0.136 29.6 
Buckwheat and 11 1929 19.2 0.066 22.9 
other flowers. 8 1931 19.6 0.053 26.3 
The pure buckwheat honeys of 1929 


(unfortunately there were no honeys of 
purely buckwheat origin in 1931) and the 
honeys of buckwheat mixtures in both 
years show a higher moisture, nitrogen, 
and titrateable acidity than pure clover 
or mixed clover honeys. 

Table III gives the chemical composi- 
tion of honeys of one floral origin only 
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(clover) tabulated according to geograph- 
ical location and any differences which 
occur must be attributed to geographical 
distribution alone and not to floral origin. 


TABLE III. Composition of Clover Honeys as 
Influenced by Geographical Location. Av- 
erage: Moisture, Nitrogen, Titrateable 
Acidity. Crops 1929 and 1931. 

Titrateable 


acidity 
ecs.of.1N 

NaOH 
per 100 

No. of Mois- Nitro- gm. 
samples. Crop. ture. gen. honey. 
British Columbia 5 1929 17.5 0.039 22.6 
7 #$41981 17.5 0.047 32.5 
Prairie Provinces 21 1929 17.6 0.030 14.4 
29 1931 17.7 0.025 17.7 
Ontario-Quebec. 56 1929 18.4 0.031 15.8 
34 1931 18.9 0.030 21.4 
Maritime Prov 6 1929 18.2 0.034 16.6 
10 1931 19.4 0.0383 25.5 


For both seasons the moisture content 
is higher in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces than in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces. 

The nitrogen content is appreciably 
higher in both seasons in British Colum- 
bia than in the Prairie Provinces, On- 
tario, Quebee and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 

The titrateable acidity is lowest in the 
Prairie Provinces and in Ontario and Que- 
bee, slightly higher in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, although not significantly so, and 
highest in British Columbia. 

Table IV presents the data for the hon- 
eys of 1929 and 1931—those which re- 
mained sound and those -which subse- 
quently fermented. Samples of the 1929 
crop which had not fermented within a 
year, and of the 1931 crop within five 
months, were considered sound. 


TABLE IV. Relation of Moisture, etc., to Fer 
mentability. Average: Moisture, Nitrogen, 
Titrateable Acidity. Crops 1929 and 1931 


Titrateable 

acidity 

ecs.of.1N 

NaOH 

per 100 

No. of Moist. Nitro. gm. 

samples. Crop. p.c.  p.c. honey. 

Remained sound 179 1929 18.1 0.035 6 
Subsequently 

fermented .. 21 1929 19.9 0.054 20.4 

Remained sound 113 1931 18.0 0.031 21.5 
Subsequently 

fermented .. 17 1931 19.9 0.035 25.2 


It is evident from the results of both 
1929 and 1931 that, from the chemical 
standpoint, moisture is the most impor- 
tant factor in causing fermentation. The 
higher the percentage of moisture the 
greater the tendency to fermentation. 

Nitrogen and titrateable acidity may 
play a part in encouraging fermentation 
but these factors are evidently less sig- 
nificant than moisture.—Frank D, Shutt, 
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D. Se., Dominion Chemist, and D. A. 
Heron, B. A., Division of Chemistry, Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 


— A oe 
HONEY IN BIG BUSINESS 


Honey Candies in 300,000 Stores Remind 
Public of Goodness of Honey 

How would 5,000,000 pounds of candy 
hit your sweet tooth? Especially if you 
were a beekeeper and knew that that 
eandy contained a substantial amount of 
honey? Well, that’s the average yearly 
output of the J. N. Collins Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., subsidiary of the Peter 
Paul incorporation which specializes in 
fine candies. 





Brings honey to the attention of millions. 


Collins’ Honey Bites and Honey Scotch 
are the two candies responsible for this 
big sale. Honey Bites is a relatively new 
introduction but Honey Scotch has been 
on the market for 16 years. Both of these 
candies are among the popular five-cent 
sellers but differ somewhat from the oth- 
ers in that line as they are not candy bars. 
Each five-cent package is made up of a 
number of individual pieces, each piece of 
which is individually wrapped, and the 
whole thing presented in a carefully 
wrapped little box. 

They are sold through about 300,000 re- 
tail stores located in every state in the 
Union, in Canada, the countries of South 
America, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands. They are often found on the show 
eases of prominent hotels, on boats, or in 
the candy collections of “news butcherg” 
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on the passenger trains. One of the main 
features of that they 
have remained favorites with the candy 


these candies is 
eating publie over a long period of time. 
Candy bars, with 
here 


a few exceptions, are 
todiy and forgstten tomorrow. 
One impertant feature, which should ap- 
peal to heeker;rers of these products is 
the prominent place given to the word 
honey on the display cases. These are at- 
tractively and the 
the Bites case ca 


picture of two bee hives, some bees and 


made besides word 


Honey Honey ries a 
some flowers. Certainly this is a fine way 


of keeping the word honey before the 
public. 

At present most of this company’s ad 
far 
saler. However, the representative of the 
that 
they always played up the health value 


vertising goes only as as the whole 


company whom I interviewed, said 
of honey as they believe it to be an ideal 
The 
other feature ingredients of these candics 
are heavy whole cream and fresh dairy 
butter. Sounds good, doesn’t it?—-Robert 
Mead, White River Junction, Vermont. 


sweet, especially for children. two 


BEGINNER SUCCEEDS BY STUDY 


Fine Crop of Honey from Package Bees 
Results from Proper Management 
the failure to se 
eure a crop of honey last season because 


Not discouraged by 


of faulty management in hiving my first 
this 


book 


swarm of bees, I began season by 


studying carefully my for begin 
ners. On hand were two empty hives, into 
each of which I placed a two-pound pack 
age of beés with queen. By careful feed 
ing these built up to 


considerable strength, and by the time of 


were eolonies of 


fruit bloom they seemed in exeellent con 


dition. They were hardy leather-colored 
Italians. 

Once a week the hives were examined 
to look for queen-cells. With consider 


able impatience the first clover blossom 
week later the 
first super was put on the hives. From the 
first the bees worked 
tivity. They never loitered an instant in 
going in or out of the hive and their num 


was awaited, and about a 


with unceasing ac 


bers increased very rapidly, so much so 
that the last of May another super was 
added in the 
comfortable, boards 
used, 


bees more 


were 


make 
shade 


order to 


Also 
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On opening the hive two weeks later, 
with surprise and delight I found both 
supers heavy with filled sections. These, 
when removed, were replaced with new 
Eighty-six water- 
white, deliciously-flavored honey, capped 


sections. sections of 
with the purest of fine white wax, were 
taken off the hive. 

At this 
nes d 


that I 
were 


rate it seemed would 
additional sent 


for, and assembled with little or no trou- 


supers. These 
ble. Onee a week since I have been taking 
off filled sections and replacing them with 
empty sections. One hundred and sixty 
sections have been removed and there are 
still over fifty in the hive that will be 
before the the 
They are practically finished now. 


finished end of season. 

Is this not a good showing for a begin- 
ner and especially for a “back lot” apiary 
if you can call two hives by that name? 

There is an abundance of honey for the 
family (members of which were very skep- 
tical of my success); and besides, I am 
retailing some of it to friends and neigh- 
hors at a quarter a section. My expendi- 
the beginning will be partially 
by these returns, and, last but 
by no means least, there is the return I 
received in the great pleasure I experi- 
enced in working with the bees. 

We are the Shore Road, in 
the Bay Ridge Section of Brooklyn. The 
hives are 


ture at 


covered 


located on 


protected at the rear and one 
side by garages and on the other side is a 
wire fences which seperates us from our 
neighbors. The hives face west and the 
vines and trees ‘in the front keep them 
well secluded from the Adelaide 
Combs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


road. 


— A os 


SELLING HONEY ON COMMISSION 


How and Why the Present Government 
Market Reports Came Into Existence 


Before the days of the Government mar 
ket reports, we had instead quotations on 
from commission merchants from 
many of the most important cities. Their 


quotations often did not reflect the real 


honey 


market price. The temptation was. great 
to quote a little above the market to get 
shipments of honey. When the beekeeper 
got his returns less 5 or 10 per cent com- 
mission for found in many 
eases his honey had sold much lower than 
the printed quotation given in the bee 


selling, he 
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journals. Of course, he would complain to 
us. When we in turn presented the mat- 
ter to the particular merchant, he would 
sometimes come back with the statement 
that the market in the meantime had de- 
clined. This would be true in some cases, 
but often it was not as was shown by 
quotations from other commission men in 
the same city. 

In other the man 
would claim that the honey was of too 
poor quality to sell at the price quoted 
and had to sell for less. Sometimes this 
was true, but often it was not. 

Sometimes the beekeeper, dissatisfied 
with the meager returns on his honey, 
would go to the city and discover that 
his honey had been s/ld for actually more 
than the price he had been allowed by 
the that the “rascal” 
not only pocketed the difference between 
what the honey actually was sold for and 


cases commission 


commission man; 


the price shown in the account of sale, 
but also had the gall to charge a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent en top of this. 

When the beekeeper got all his data 
together he wouid boil over in his wrath 
and send a few hot shots our way for let- 
ting the “rascal” into our columns. He 
usually did this after he had tried to 
bring suit only to find that the court costs 
and attorneys’ fees would more than eat 
up the amount at issue. He was mad all 
if not wiser. , 
all kinds of job lots of honey 
too 


‘ver 

Again, 
that 
would be 


was poor to sell around home 
rushed to the city. The honey 
the 
mission merchant unsold. Complaint would 
finally be entered to us that So-and-So 


was dishonest and should be barred from 


would lie in warehouse of the com- 


our columns. In many cases the beekeeper 
was to blame for sending such poor stuff 
to the city that no one would buy at any 
price. 

In the case of some of the old, reliable 
commission merchants, the fault lay clear- 
ly at the door of the beekeeper, and when 
we had to decide against him and in fa- 
vor of the merchant, we were declared to 
be just 
little 


When honey is sold on commission, the 


as bad as the ety man if not a 


worse, 


city man runs no risk. He is not greatly 
worried if it does not move and so he sets 
it lie and perhaps charges storage. The 
honey begins to leak out of the contain 
ers. Perhaps it ferments and bulges out 


the sides of the cans, It sours and, of 
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course, commission man is all to 
blame. 

On the other hand, when honey is sold 
outright for cash the buyer and not the 
producer is the one to worry if the honey 
sours, leaks or does not sell. He will get 
busy and do something. If it is on com 
mission he says comfortably to himself, 
“T should worry.” 

The scheme of obtaining market quo- 
tations through the various commission 
houses of the big cities was far from sat- 





H. R. Wright, veteran honey merchant, Albany, 


New York. 


isfactory. The element of personal bias 
was such that we came to the conclusion 
that some other plan of giving market 
quotations would have to be devised. This 
did not mean that the commission method 
of sclling was wholly wrong—far from 
that. Sometimes actually better prices are 
secured on commission than actual 
sale. This is particularly true of honest 
and reliable commission houses which use 
none of the methods of the Shylocks in 
the 

What was needed was some reliable way 
of securing the actual market conditions 
with the personal element of selfishness 
or personal bias eliminated. This would 
help the honest commission man, the hon- 
est buyer, and the beekeeper. We accord- 
ingly wrote to Dr. E. F. Phillips, then in 
charge of the Division of Bee Culture in 


by 


business. 
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the Bureau of Entomology, asking if it 
would be possible for the Buerau of Mar- 
kets to include honey so he could have 
actual government figures showing the 
prices of honey for all the big cities. The 
North American Beekeepers’ Association, 
the various state beekeepers’ associations, 
particularly the Colorado Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association, through the late Mr. 
Frank Rauchfuss, and all the bee jour- 
nals, made a joint request that the Gov- 
ernment do something for us. It did, as 
every one now knows. 

I came near forgetting the story of one 
of the honest commission men who for 70 
years has left a clean record for square 
dealing. If all had been like him, there 
would have been no complaints of the old 
system of market reports on honey. I re- 
fer to H. R. Wright, Albany, New, York. 

Recently a letter came from him on a 
matter of business. In it he incidentally 
mentioned that he was hale and hearty, 
going to his place of business every day 
as usual. This interested me very much, 
in as much as he said he had been in act- 
ive business for 70 years. I know that hon- 
esty and square dealing has its rewards, 
but I know also that back of such an un- 
broken career there must be abstemious 
living and regular hours. 

He writes: “Not total abstinence but 
moderation in all things“ This as he fur- 
ther explains means his eating habits. 
He adds: “My doctor advises me not to 
eat sugar or condiments. I substitute hon- 
ey for sugar and sweets. I know several 
old men, old as I am, who eat honey in 
place of sugar. Honey, as you know, is 
not as popular a food as it should be. 
More people should be educated to use 
it.” 

This kind of advice coming as it does 
from a veteran of four score and five 
years means something. The very purpose 
of the American Honey Institute is to 
educate people to the use of honey as a 
food.—E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


—= Ao 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Merry Christmas to everyone! Yes, in 
spite of depression, you can make it a 
very merry Christmas. And how? Just 
forget yourself, your grouches and wor- 
ries, your rheumatism, dyspepsia, or high- 
blood pressure, and help bring a little 
Christmas cheer, on that good old day, to 
someone less fortunate than yourself, 
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Spinster Jane is once more teaching the 
young ideas how to shoot—or how not to 
shoot—and has a very real reason for 
making this appeal. A short time ago, I 
asked a wee lassie what she wanted Santa 
Claus to bring her. Her reply was, “There 
isn’t any Santa Claus.” 

“Oh, yes,” said I, “there is.” The wee 
girl shook her head. “I hung up my stock- 
ings last year,” she explained, “and there 
wasn’t a thing in them on Christmas 
morning, so I don’t believe there is a 
Santa Claus.” 

I explained as best I could that it must 
have been an oversight on the part of 
St. Nick, and then and there I vowed 
that home must be visited by Santa Claus 
this Christmas without fail. What a pity 
to take that bit of charm and mystery 
away from the dear little folk, and I am 
appealing to all honey-folk, to do the 
same for someone else. 

What wholesome sweets can be made 
from honey! 

Let me advise “Lonesome Apiarist” to 
select the very nicest gir? he knows, then 
send her a jar of his choicest honey, wrap- 
ped in white tissue paper, tied with red 
ribbon, and made Christmassy by the ad- 
dition of a sprig of holly. He must not for- 
get to attach his card with “Sweets to 
the Sweet,” and ten to one he will not 
be a “Lonesome Apiarist” many years 
longer. 

There is someone in every community 
who is without close friends. It may be 
some grouchy old bachelor. If so, give 
the poor chap a break on Christmas Day. 
It may soften his hard old heart so he 
will pass it on to someone else. Yes, on 
Christmas we can forget even our grudge 
against the weaker sex, the men. 

We are having mild weather for No- 
vember, but my bees are in their winter- 
ing case, and I am hoping to bring them 
through the winter without mishap. Only 
Mrs. Hoover was short of honey. She, poor 
old dear, was so busy laying up for the 
young ones, she did not step out until 
too late to gather in enough for her new 
store-house, consequently she is being fed 
honey. 

I really believe the only unselfish love 
in the world is mother love, and even the 
bees have it. They give all and ask noth 
ing in return; often getting just what 
they ask from ungrateful young up-starts. 

Now once again, a merry, merry Christ- 
mas!—Spinster Jane. 
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When I took up 
beekeeping, my wife 
said she wished to 
help so she could 
learn to take the 
helm in case I should 
be called out of 
town or was taken 
sick. As she was 
very susceptible to stings, she made her- 
self a bee proof suit (or at least what was 
supposed to be bee proof) consisting of 
wire veil with blouse attached, knickers, 
and leggings. 

When she came into the yard I noticed 
she had no gloves. I explained that in the 
more exclusive bee circles it is not con- 
sidered good form to appear before cross 
bees without gloves, and that if she 
should appear in public among these bees, 
she would be sure to get smiled at. She 
replied, “I thought of that but thought it 
would not be necessary to wear gloves as 
I expect to keep my hands in my pock- 
ets.” “And pray, explain how you are go- 
ing to take care of bees with your hands 
in your pockets,” I ventured. She replied, 
“Every time I look out I see you with 
your hands in your pockets so I thought 
it was the proper thing. I took a lot of 
time making these pockets for that very 
purpose.” 

I have never been able to determine 
whether or not she meant that for a slam. 

We had at that time a few colonies of 
as ugly bees as I have ever met or that 
ever met me. They would go through the 
smallest holes imaginable. It seemed they 
could stretch out like a fish-worm and 
make themselves so slender that they 
could crawl through an eyelet of my shoe. 

After making some leather gloves that 
eame above the elbows, my wife an- 
nounced that if any bee tried to sting her, 
why it just couldn’t be done. In a short 
time a bee was found buzzing around in 
her veil. This necessitated half an hour’s 
delay, for it meant a trip to the house and 
a complete disassembling of the bee proof 
suit. 

Where did that bee get in? It was de- 
cided that it had squeezed through an 
eyelet in her leggings, and, after much 
crawling had achieved its heart’s desire 
by arriving in her veil. An extra pair of 
stockings over the leggings put a stop 
to this. 

She had buttons on one side of her 
knickers and the button holes were rather 
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large. The bees soon 
learned this fact, 
and by much push- 
ing could get 
through and were 
able to arrive at any 
destination desired. 
Zippers put a stop 
to this. She had 
pockets in her blouse and she noticed that 
the bees were continually coming out 
from under the flaps. Upon examining, 
we found they were crawling through the 
button holes, thus getting into her pock- 
ets. Next day I noticed she had four extra 
flaps sewed to her blouse with button 
holes in them but no buttons. Upon in- 
quiring as to what was the big idea she 
explained, “Well, those bees are bound to 
crawl through button holes so I gave them 
four button holes that lead to no place in 





**See that horrid = Sr between me and my 
skirt.’’ 


particular in order to keep them out of 
mischief.” And yet there are people who 
say women are not inventors. 

It was interesting to watch those bees 
crawl through the button holes and when 
they saw it wasn’t getting them any- 
where they wore a troubled look, much 
like the pig with which you are all ac- 
quainted that crawled through the hollow 
log to get out of the pen. 

I have been trying to learn who 
owned that pig, and my research has led 
me to believe that it was one of the 
shoats Noah had, and that one of his sons 
discovered where it got out. In honor of 
this event he was named Ham. Personally 
I think Bacon would have been better. At 
any rate the story dates that far back. 

(Continued on page 774.) 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. — Novem- 
ber finds most beekeepers in southern 
California with the season’s honey crop 
‘disposed of, and they now have plenty of 
time to think things over. The erop has 
been quite satisfactory, not a big one but 
all beekeepers got some honey. 

In my opinion, a larger per cent of bee- 
keepers sold early or to the first buyer 
that appeared than in any year of my ex- 
perience. Two factors entered into this: 
first, they were almost universally in need 
ef money, and second, their past experi- 
ence in holding their crop had not in many 
cases been profitable. 
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Forest Fires Have Destroyed Thousands of 
Acres of Honey Plants in Spite of the 
Vigilance of the Fire Fighters. 


4 t4e€ 
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Southern California has experienced 
some very destructive -orest fires during 
the past month. Many thousands of aerve 
have been burned over in northern Lo- 
Angeles and Ventura counties. Some of 
this territory was heavy brush and tim 
ber but considerable was good bee pasture 
which. will take many years to again be 
cf any use in the production of honey. 
Kastern 
where they have rain every few weeks can 


people who live in a country 


scarcely realize how dry and combustible 
our mountain growth becomes here where 
there are sometimes six or seven months 
without rain, or how hard it is to combat 
a fire once it gets a start in the heavv 
growth of brush and grass. 

Some beekeepers talk about honey pro- 
having reached the saturation 
point. Just what that is, I would like to 
know, [ venture to suggest that few bee- 
keepers have yet reached the limit so far 
us cutting expenses is concerned. It is my 
opinion that the fellow who has abont the 
number of colonies that he can care for 
without any expense for labor and cuts 
his other expenses to the lowest, will ride 
through this so-called depression in as 
good shape and with as little worry as 
anyone. 

Even with the low price for honey, lit- 
tle complaint is heard and few bees are 
offered for sale. There seems to be little 
demand for beeswax and price is seldom 
quoted. Weather prophets are again in 


duction 


evidence. Some say the rains holding off 
is a good sign of copious rains later on. 
Let us hope that they are right.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. — When 
you read this our 43rd annual beekeepers’ 
convention at Riverside will have passed 
into history. What we shall have done 
with reference to standardization and cer- 
tification will be read with interest by 
beekeepers of United States and Canada. 
Today, two weeks before the convention, 
we can not so mrch as conjecture the 
course we shall take. We are hoping it 
will be the best for 2°] of us. 

Our State Bureau of Commerce is seri- 
ously considering sending one of our best 
home economic demonstrators and writers 
East to tell of our fruits and honey, and 
from indications at this time she will be 
on her way before December 1. 
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By increasing the Per Capita Consumption Y 
of Honey a Few Pounds, California Would ¥ 
Consume All Its Production of Honey. ¥ 
Ly >>eb>>>d>>>>>>>>>>>>dd>4 
Sees are reported in good condition for 
winter, and while there is little being said 
f production for next season, very much 
is said of getting rid of the present crop. 
Not a day passes without one or more 
plans being offered at the office of the 
State Association for a larger distribu 
tion of honey in our own state. This is 
good, and if we can find a way to increase 
cur consumption a few pounds per capita 
we will not have a pound left over for ex- 
port. This will be disappointing to some 
of our exustern friends who are increasing 
their purchases of California honey. 


The season for the northern part of the 
state has continued a month longer than 
usual. In faet, in many places honey is 
still coming in, making it quite easy to 
introduce new queens. We are pleased to 
see that this is being practiced more than 
usual. There is a strong desire on the part 
of our beekeepers to see an improvement 
along the line of standardized containers, 
as well as colors, and this subject will be 
quite thoroughly threshed out at our com- 
ing convention. The state of Oregon has 
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many problems in the beekeeping indus 
try closely akin to ours and we are hoping 
that some of our leaders will attend their 
convention at Portland. 

If we are not well represented at the 
World’s Fair Centennial 
will not be because of lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the State Commission which 
is doing all it can to create an interest 
among the beekeepers. The latest reports 
indicate a growing sense of responsibil 
ity and it is safe to guess that the honey 
interest of California will have its place 
at the great exposition—Cary W. Hart- 
man, Oakland, California. 


at Chicago, it 


ARIZONA.—The State Fair has just 
closed. Most of the prizes on bees and 
honey were won by P. H. 
Palo Verde, Mr. 
of our state bee inspectors. 
still 
Gila River. It blooms over a longer period 
than any other plant that I know of in 
Arizona. The honey is amber and some 
times 


Jenson & Son, 


Arizona. Benson is one 


Tamarack is blooming along the 


spoils what would otherwise be 
white honey. It is an advantage through 
July and August for it blooms when very 


little else is in bloom. 


Rabbit brush bloomed well in many 
places, furnishing pollen and some honey 
at the close of the season. Alfalfa seems 


to be taking the place of cotton in the 
Salt River Valley. 

One of the largest crops of honey pro 
duced this season has been sold. Outside 
of this sale, I have not heard of any other 
lots being sold. Yet I believe that most of 
the honey will be ealled fon the 


new crop comes in next season. Most bee 


before 


keepers either have their wax made into 
trade it for 


foundation or else bee sup 

plies. 
With 

hoped there will be a little better demand 


for honey, even 


the general election over, it is 


though there is no ad 


vance in price.—Leslie Wedgworth, Or- 
acle, Arizona. 
WYOMING.—The long dry spell has 


been broken, but too late to be of benefit 
to beekeepers. All sections of the state 
report heavy snowfall during October. 
Despite the dry summer and poor honey 
flow the colonies are in fair condition for 
winter. An early frost August 29 killed 
flowers brood-chambers 


and as a result 
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were lighter than usual. Colonies have 
been broken open and combs stolen in 


many apiaries this fall. The experimental 
colonies of the United States Bee Culture 
Laboratory were opened on several ocea 
sions and protective measures had to be 
developed. The laboratory staff prepared 
an unique strap iron device which com 
pletely surrounds the hive body. The de- 


vice was anchored to the bottom and 
locked with a padlock. The writer fol- 
lowed the same general plan but light 


log chain was used instead of strap iron. 
The fastened to the and 
locked lightly on the top, is effective and 


chain, bottom 
adjustable to any size hive. 

Honey is moving well on the local mar 
kets but the prices are too low. Consid 
erable outside honey has been dumped 
here and is being sold at very low prices. 
Truckers are willing to unload honey at 
than to transport it 
back home. This is true of both comb and 


any price rather 


extracted. Local prices will be better 
when these “hot shots” are off the mar 
ket. 


A beekeeper from a neighboring town 


has just completed a house-to-house can 


vass. He reports many sales at prices 


for stores, cS. Hm. 
Gilbert, Laramie, Wyoming. 


above average local 


UTAH. 


of another 


Well, here we are 
with a 


at the close 
demoralized 
market, a spotted honey crop, but bees in 
for than 
last year. This part of the state had a 
fine crop of honey. The large buyers this 


Season, 


a much better condition winter 


vear didn’t come forward with offers that 
producers thought they could take so the 
honey producers turned to barter as far 
as possible, to buy what they needed and 
pay debts. Barter carried to 
such an extent that one finds honey even 


has been 


in clothing stores, and flour mills. 
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¥ 
‘ Chaotic Merchandizing Methods Have 
Badly Upset the Market for Comb Honey. 
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the coast cities and 
the Middle West who used to buy comb 


Carload buyers in 


honey in car lots were slow to offer any 
price. So, many producers have taken tons 
of comb honey as far as 600 miles by 
truck to supply large dealers, and then 
have jobbed their honey in the same mar- 


ket and at the same price they sold to the 
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large buyers. This leaves the buyers with 
little demand and no show for profit. 

This system of marketing no doubt has 
increased the sale and consumption of 
extracted honey, but not comb honey. 
Markets can be overstocked much quicker 
with comb honey than extracted. 

When sales are slow, dealers dread to 
stock up with comb honey, for fear of 
granulation. Some comb honey granulates 
much sooner than others, especially when 
mixed with sweet clover. I have had pure 
alfalfa comb honey produced at a high 
altitude that didn’t show granulation in 
two years. 

Even with the poor purchasing power of 
the country, the fact that so much is used 
by way of barter, and the further fact 
that the crop is not large the country over, 
it looks like we might expect bare mar- 
kets next year. 

The millenium will not come next 
spring, but as our country and the world 
emerges from this crisis, we shall see the 
dawn of a new era in our business as well 
as all others. 


And those of us who take it on the 
chin, have faith in our bees, ourselves, 
our God, and our country will again get 
reward for work well done.—M. A. Gill, 
Hyrum, Utah. 


TEXAS.—In the northern part of the 
state the weather was very dry in Octo- 
ber. Some severe storms occurred which, 
in some places, did considerable damage 
to apiaries. The region east of Brazos was 
visited by some severe weather, but the 
bees picked up winter stores on compo- 
sites of various kinds. The dry weather 
of the south central part of Texas did not 
bring a flow as was expected. Broomweed 
and other composites bloomed but there 
was no nectar. In the low places Verbe- 
sina gave nearby bees a good surplus. The 
scattered beekeepers of Texas west of 
Uvalde report their bees in good shape 
with a very spotted crop of honey. 

During the month only .55 of an inch 
of rain fell in the south central district. 
This accompanied by cool weather caused 
the bees to make winter quarters early. 
The first wall of honey surrounding the 
brood nest is from broomweed and other 
composites. All bees reported are in good 
condition with a fine lot of young bees 
with which to go through the winter. 

The honey plants are in good shape. Al- 
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ready horsemint and some of the other 
winter annuals are up. A dry fall is al- 
ways looked upon in the huajillo-catsclaw 
country as a good thing as it keeps those 
plants from blooming before the bees 
come out of winter quarters. 


Enough Honey Was Gathered from Bit- Y 
terweed in Some Localities to Spoil the 


Crop. 
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A new bitterweed has come to light in 
Texas. At the present time this makes 
three weeds of the same name which are 
of great interest to agriculture. The first 
is well known as the bitterweed of east 
Texas, Helenium tenuifolium ; the second is 
a weed which has become famous through- 
out the range country during the past three 
or four years as being poisonous to cattle. 
It is known as Actinea odorata; the third 
one which has just been reported, Helenium 
elegans is called sneeze weed and is a 
very close kin to the bitterweed of east 
Texas. 


These peculiar periodic heavy bloomings 
of composites are very interesting. This 
year the two Verbesinas bloomed during 
a period of over a month and in great 
abundance. This is the first time in ten 
years that this plant has bloomed in any- 
thing like sufficient quantities to be no- 
ticed.—_H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 





KANSAS.—Beekeepers this fall are 
leaving more honey than usual with the 
colonies. Many feel that they are going 
to give the bees a better chance next 
spring considering the retail prices of 
honey at the present time. This will be 
the first time for many, many years that 
beekeepers have left on the hives suffi- 
cient honey to carry the colonies through 
until the next major honey flow. 

Beekeepers are making an added effort 
this year to sell their crops. Many have 
made contact with bottlers who have been 
buying honey from other sources in the 
past. This is due to the fact that there 
is a greater quantity of honey of good 
quality available in this region this year. 

Honey has been moving slowly from the 
hands of the commercial producers, pri- 
marily because there is some extremely 
low-priced honey coming in from farm- 
ers. Undoubtedly when the weather be- 
comes colder and this farm honey is dis- 
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posed of, there will be a better demand 
for honey. 
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Branding Hive Parts With a Branding \ 
Iron Should Cause a Thief to Hesitate \ 
About Stealing Supers of Honey or Colo- \ 
nies of Bees. Y 
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It seems that if apiary equipment has 
some identification mark, it causes people 
to think twice before they molest it. In 
the case of colonies stolen from J. L. Byer 
of Ontario, Canada, mentioned in the No- 
vember issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
page 701, a marking on the outside of the 
hive which showed through a coat of 
paint, was the undoing of the robber. If 
beekeepers would mark their frames, hive 
bodies and supers, there would be little 
trouble from people trying to rob apiaries 
of whole colonies or supers of honey. 

Some beekeepers use a branding iron 
which brands in a name by burning. It is 
rather difficult to cover up such a brand 
when it is forced into the wood of apiary 
equipment. Such branding irons have been 
obtained from mail order houses at a 
rather nominal charge. All that is neces- 
sary for using such an iron is a small bon- 
fire or a blowtorch.—R. L. Parker, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—By the time this 
report is printed, most beekeepers of this 
area will have their colonies put away in 
winter quarters. Due to the tapering off 
of the honey flow earlier than usual, many 
a North Dakota beekeeper found to his 
disappointment that brood-chambers were 
not provisioned with honey. More than 
one beekeeper has told me that the early 
fall examination of his colonies showed 
the brood-chambers to have less honey 
than had ever been the case in previous 
years. 





Experiments in Outdoor Wintering at the 
North Dakota Experiment Station Will be 
Continued This Winter. 
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Following last year’s outdoor wintering 
experiments with balsam-wool insulation, 
the North Dakota Experiment Station is 
again testing this and other modern in- 
sulation for packing hives. Hives of bees 
wrapped with half-inch balsam wool, ad- 
ditionally protected by a layer of tarred 
paper on the outside, came through in ex- 
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cellent condition at Fargo last year. On 
April 16 an examination showed an aver- 
age of brood in four combs for each of 
the colonies packed in balsam wool where- 
as the cellar-wintered colonies had an av- 
erage of brood in but two combs per col- 
ony. Weighings on November 5, 1931, and 
April 16, 1932, of the outdoor colonies 
packed in balsam wool and cellar-winter- 
ed colonies showed that the latter had lost 
an average of only 15.9 pounds in weight, 
as against an average of 27.15 pounds for 
the outdoor-wintered colonies. Whether or 
not the better condition of the outdoor- 
wintered colonies compensated for the ex- 
tra amount of stores consumed was not 
apparent from the standpoint of honey 
production this past season. 

With the season of beekeepers’ short 
courses and winter meetings of beekeep- 
ers’ associations approaching, beekeepers 
everywhere are looking forward to spend- 
ing their time to good advantage by at- 
tending as many of them as possible. The 
benefits to be derived consist not only of 
the valuable information to be gleaned, 
but also of the contacts made with others 
in the same line of work. The North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 
winter short course in beekeeping at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Janu- 
ary 18 and 19.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 





MINNESOTA.—During the past 10 
years Minnesota has passed through a 
series of very dry seasons. According to 
figures given out by the weather bureau, 
the deficiency in precipitation from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, to October 1, 1932, is 25.1 
inches, or practically a whole year of nor- 
mal rainfall. With the exception of 1928, 
every year of the last 10 has added to 
the moisture deficiency. 
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. 
Some Peculiarity of the Season Caused ¥ 
Bees to Refuse to Draw Out Foundation, ¥ 

Although in Need of Room. ’ 
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I have heard more complaint about the 
failure of package bees and southern 
queens this year than any other year in 
my experience. In addition, I have never 
seen a year in which bees, either packages 
or overwintered colonies, were so reluct- 
ant to draw foundation. In many cases I 
saw full hive-bodies of foundation stay 
for weeks in crowded colonies between 
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two supers that were plugged with honey, 
yet the bees refused to draw the founda- 
tion. Frequently the colonies would swarm 
rather than do so. As a rule, package bees 
take readily to foundation, almost as read 
ily as do swarms—so much so, in fact, 
that some beekeepers have stated that 
package bees do better when they are giv- 
en some foundation to draw. 

There was an unusually high percentage 
of supersedure of queens which came up 
with package bees, and a high percentage 
of loss in introducing other queens. I saw 
yards of approximately a hundred colo 
nies established with package bees in 
which more than 50 became queenless or 
the queens were superseded. Ordinarily 
that about 90 
per cent of the packages will remain queen 


one is safe in assuming 
right through the season. 

Minnesota took an active 
part in National Honey Week and are en 
thusiastic over the work of the American 
Honey Institute. The Minnesota Beekeep 
ers’ Association held its annual convention 


beekeepers 


at University Farm, November 14 and 15. 
This was followed by a Beekeepers’ Short 
Course at the Agricultural College, No 
vember 16 to 18. Jay Smith assisted both 
in the convention and short course.—M 


C, Tanquary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MANITOBA. 
10, we 
winter. Last 


At this date, November 
are having the first real taste of 
Friday and Saturday were 
good flight days which were badly needed 
by the bees before storing time. The past 
two or three weeks have been cloudy and 
too cool for flying. Yesterday the wind 
turned North, and 
awakened this morning 


from the when we 
there was six 
inches of snow, and it is still falling. 
The honey crop reports are not all filed, 
but enough are in to show pretty well 
where we stand. The aggregate crop will 


fall far short of that of last year. 
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Buyers Are Active in Picking Up Honey ¥ 
in Producing Districts and Assembling ¥ 
Carload Lots. ¥ 
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The demand for honey has been good 
and nearly all our carload shippers are 
either sold out or are holding with the 
hope of prices being higher in the spring. 
Grocery claim to be _ heavily 
stocked but they are still buying and go- 


brokers 
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ing far out of their way to secure further 
stocks, 

Our producers services 
this year that never before were accorded 
them. The grocery brokers have sent their 


have enjoyed 


men out into the producing districts and 
assembled carloads of honey. I read in a 
local country paper this note: “There are 
five local residents who have each shipped 
out a The sales are 
made through a Winnipeg brokerage firm 
and most of the honey has gone west.” 


earload of honey. 


Our markets have widened greatly. I 


have reports of carload shipments to 
nearly every province except the Mari- 
times that have been made this fall. The 
latest from Brother 
Pineault of St. Joseph’s Orphanage, who 


states: “I am glad to report to you that 


report came to me 


we have shipped 
Montreal to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. Our second carload will be shipped 


a earload of honey to 


soon, probably to British Columbia.” 

Since beeswax has gone down so low 
in price, new foundation mills are coming 
into this province. One man reports that 
he made 6000 pounds of) comb foundation 
on a hand machine last year and it gave 
very good satisfaction. He is sending to 
Germany for a second machine for this 
year’s work. 

Since most of our producers have sold 
out at much bett«r 
profits for labor than other farm products, 


prices which show 


plans are now being made for further, in 
L. T. Floyd, Winni 


crease for next year. 
peg, Manitoba. 


WESTERN OHIO.—tThe season of 1932 
in northwestern Ohio was more favorable 
in many ways than that of 1931. Bees are 
in better condition than I have ever ob 
them to be at this time of the 
vear. Colonies are strong in bees and well 


served 


provided with the best of stores. 

Honey plants are in good condition. Up 
to this date (November 7) there has been 
no killing frost. Sweet clover is still in 
bloom and on nice days bees are bringing 
in pollen and nectar. 

We have finished packing for winter. 
About 1000 of our colonies were left with 
a full-depth super of honey, about 50 
pounds in each hive. We left 100 colonies 
in single hive-bodies. We never did like 
to winter bees in two hive-bodies, but it 
surely is quite a task to shake out the bees 
from 1000 second stories, then get them 
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ready for winter. So we left them in two 
stories. This will also save work in the 
spring, as the colonies will not become 
crowded for the want of room and 
tract the swarming fever. Also they can 
be left in the packing cases until settled 
warm weather, which is quite an advan- 
tage. 

Beekeepers are faring about as well as 
those in any other business at this time. 
About all the honey has already been sold 
but the price was rather low. Taking it 
all in all, beekeepers are faring well con- 
sidering the depression. We are looking 
for a brighter future. 

Some of our beekeepers are going tv 
the Sunny South this winter. I am plan 
ning to spend the winter in Florida again 
this year. — Fred Delphos, 
Ohio. 


con- 


Leininger, 


NORTHERN INDIANA.—There was 
an exceptionally good honey flow from 
goldenrod this fall and the honey is light- 
er in color and of finer flavor than usual. 
The total amount of honey produced in 
the year 1932 is about normal. Prospects 
are good for white clover the coming sea- 
son as fall rains have been ample and 
more clover plants are showing up than 
for several years. 

Honey, this year, is being sold largely 
by house-to-house canvassers. The sales 
apparently are being helped by the more 
extensive advertising over the radio and 
otherwise. Honey-butter is advertised on 
the air by certain firms and in local news- 
papers, and the work of the American 
Honey Institute is having an appreciable 
effect. Prices are exceedingly low, lower, 
in fact, than at any other time in the last 
thirty years. It seems, however, that bee- 
keepers are anxious to get the crop off 
their hands at any price in order to ob- 
tain a little ready cash. 
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Wax Moths Were Unusually Destructive 
Y During the Past Summer. Is This a New ¥ 
Y Kind? w 
Y Y 
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Moths have more destructive in 
this locality than they have been known 
to be for many years. Ordinarily, where 
combs are properly cared for, few bee 





been 


moths are ever seen in our yards, but this 
season it seemed difficult to keep them 
out of stored combs and many such combs 
were destroved when off the hives. Others 
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report similar difficulties. I do not claim 
to be skilled in entomology, but the moth 
appeared to be of a species different from 
any observed heretofore. They were of 
medium size with light silvery wings and 
brown thorax. A few of the lesser moth 
also were observed as well as some of the 
large gray ones. The latter often may be 
seen between hive covers in late fall. 

American foulbrood in this section is 
decreasing, due, probably, to the greater 
co-operation of leading beemen and to the 
greater prevalence of burning as a 
both by the inspectors and the 
beekeepers themselves. I believe that the 
disease can be eradicated when beekeep 
ers realize that burning is the only ef- 
fective means of complete eradication in 
any locality where the general run of 
careless beekeepers is found.—E. 8. Mil- 
ler, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


“eure,” 


WESTERN NEW YORK.— October was 
a rather cool month with but little activ 
ity on the part of the bees. The first few 
days of November have been very pleas 
ant and moderately warm, and bees have 
been flying freely. 









‘ 


A Heavy Fall Honey Flow Has Greatly 
‘ Depleted the Number and Vitality of the ° 
Bees That Will Form the Winter Clusters. 
bS355555555555555>5>5>>>5 
A month ago colonies were of enormous 
size. The heavy honey flow from wild yel- 
low sweet clover, goldenrod, and buck 
wheat during August and September «vi- 
dently aged the bees considerably. Now 


colonies do not average above normal- 
sized clusters with very heavy brood 
chambers, being almost entirely filled 


with honey. This has curtailed late brood 
rearing to a great extent. 

With bees aged by work and the early 
restriction of brood-rearing, I shal) not 
be surprised to find many sma!l and weak 
colonies next spring. Yar!s located in 
Livingston and Cattaraugus «ounties are 
exceptions to above condit In these 
instances there were light fall flows. 

New clover seeding all over this end of 
the state is in fine condition and in many 
localities it is very abundant. 

Wholesale honey markets are very dull 
especially so on comb honeys. Some chain 
store buyers have bought at prices that 
have hardly covered the cost of sections, 
foundation, retail 


ns, 


and cases. Our own 
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sales are increasing each year. This year 
we are selling more at retail than ever. 
Consumers have carried away tons in 
their own containers at 10 cents a pound 
for the best grades.—H. M. Myers, Ran- 
somville, N. Y. 





ONTARIO.—<Another month of fine 
weather has passed, and bee work in gen- 
eral has been pretty well attended to. 
For the past three days heavy rains have 
fallen and the ground is thoroughly soak- 
ed. We may look for a “freeze-up” any 
time now, for after November 10 in this 
latitude we can not expect much warm 
weather for a while. However, for the 
past few years our late fall weather has 
been above the average in temperature, 
and I believe the local weather bureau’s 
records show that the general winter 
weather has been milder as well. 

What clover we have is looking very 
well indeed, but prospects are not good 
locally for clover honey in our locality. 
As the market for sweet clover and alsike 
seed is paralyzed, naturally farmers are 
not growing much at the present time. 
This year there were many volunteer crops 
of alsike. In other years these fields were 
generally left for seed to be harvested 
the following season, but I am sorry to 
see that most of the fields of alsike, which 
would be here for seed and honey next 
year, have been plowed down this fall. 

Recently I read an article in an agri- 
cultural department of a great daily 
paper, in which a warning was issued 
against going out of alsike entirely as 
many farmers, who formerly raised it each 
year, are doing. While admitting that 
the U. S. tariff against our alsike seed is 
prohibitive, the article states that a good 
European market is being developed and 
that it looks as though this market would 
soon be able to care for Ontario’s surplus 
production at fair prices. While this is 
something to be hoped for in the future, 
prospects are anything but bright for 
growers of the seed at present. 

Dealers in honey, both retail and whole- 
sale, seem to agree that the demand for 
our product, while rather slow, is steady 
and at prices if anything a bit higher 
than a few weeks ago. The opinion is 
general among dealers, that honey is 
bound to increase in price in the near 
future as so much is being exported. 

The Ontario Marketing Board has ap- 
pointed a representative who has gone to 
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Great Britain to devote his whole time 
to selling and advertising Ontario honey. 
Those who export their honey to this rep- 
resentative, are charged a certain sum to 
help defray necessary charges, and the 
balance needed to make up any deficit 
that might be incurred will be cared for 
by the Board for the first year at least. 
Latest news letter from the Secretary of 
the organization states that a contract 
has been signed with a well known firm 
in Great Britain for the handling of an 
immense quantity of honey. This firm 
handles the honey in all stages, including 
bottling, and guarantees a minimum price 
for all the honey it packs. 
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Large Quantities of Honey Are Being Ex- 

ported to Great Britain, Thus Relieving 

the Domestic —- of Much of Its Sur- 
plus. 
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Under the new Empire treaty, all honey 
from Empire sources will enjoy a prefer- 
ence of 7 shillings per ewt. (112 pounds). 
While this new marketing plan for On- 
tario is yet in its initial stage, there is 
no question but that it is being enthusias- 
tically received by many producers. As a 
result practically all the independent pro- 
ducers who have ecarlots are shipping to 
Great Britain. I know of five carloads 
that will leave Ontario during the next 
two weeks and there may be some I have 
not heard of. With all this honey leaving 
the country, local supplies are sure to get 
low as wholesalers are not loaded up with 
large reserves as was the case some years 
ago when many purchased largely as soon 
as the new honey was available. 

Before this will reach the reader an- 
other annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be a thing of 
the past. Large crowds have usually at- 
tended these meetings, but it is quite 
natural to expect fewer present this year 
as the depression has hit the beekeepers 
as well as all other producers of primary 
products. However, we may be surprised 
at the attendance; with so much fine 
weather during the fall, all work will be 
done with the bees, and it will be easy 
to get away from home. And, as has been 
stated scores of times, beekeepers are 
proverbially an optimistic bunch and they 
usually visualize the big crop and good 
prices of next year rather than the poor 
crop and low prices this year—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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HONEY IN KELLOGG COMPANY’S HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Upper: Miss Helen Pickard, member of the Kellogg Home Economics Department, cutting the 
Honey Krisp Roll. Lower: Mrs. Ida H. Cornforth, member of the Kellogg Home Economics De- 
partment, making Kellogg’s Honey Krisp Cookies. 
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Homemakers, Holidays and Honey 

These three go together and Christmas 
always finds the homemaker busier than 
at any other time. 
Holidays and home 
baking just naturally 
go together and the 
homemaker who does 
not make up some 
of the interesting old- 
fashioned cookies, 


fruit breads, and 
plum puddings our 
grandmothers made, 


misses half the fun of 
this gala season. 

Christmas cakes and bread are largely 
the outgrowth of superstitious customs or 
religious worship. Although most of these 
customs have been forgotten or are fol- 
lowed now because they carry a certain 
sentiment, the breads and cakes and 
cookies themselves have come down to 
our day. Each country has its own par- 
ticular feast cake, and, because the United 
States is a melting pot of nationalities, 
we have inherited the traditional cakes 
of all. Lebkuchen, springerles, cinnamon 
stars, edenbokers and the like or perhaps 
short bread, pfeffernusse and braunsch- 
weiger—may be our choice for holiday 
cookie making. 

Holiday suggestions for the kitchen are 
fascinating but the most interesting part 
to beekeepers is the fast increasing 
amount of honey being used in the mak- 
ing of the holiday cakes and cookies. The 
old recipes used honey and that part of 
the recipe is now being revived. 

More homemakers request honey recipes 
for holiday baking and candy making in 
October and November than at any other 
season. They know that Christmas 
cookies, to be really the best, must be 
aged; that’s because they are made with 
honey. They are interested too in getting 
their baking out of the way just as soon 
as possible and they are fast learning that 
when they use honey, they can do the 
holiday baking anywhere from six months 
down to a month in advance. 

Am I taking too much for granted when 
I say every beekeeper’s wife who serves 





fruit cake has already made her fruit 


cakes with honey? I hope not, for a honey 


fruit cakes to be properly ripened should 
be made at least two months before 
Christmas. There are many honey-fruit- 
sake recipes available now and most of 
you have your own pet one. I like to allow 
my dried fruit to soak in honey about 
two weeks before combining with the rest 
of the ingredients. Thus I think I get bet- 
ter flavor. If you want the recipe I use, I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 

You are going to make cookies or per- 
haps you have them made. Your fruit 
cakes we’ll say are all made. Your cookies 
are either made now or you will bake 
them up the first week in December-—no 
later than the second week unless they 
are some honey butter cookie mixture you 
prefer to make just two weeks before 
Christmas. Such a cookie is the honey pe- 
can or honey almond finger. 

Candy making should be a part of your 
holiday preparation. Perhaps you want 
to make up extra candies for gift pack- 
ages. I think they are so nice and [I am 
sure your friends agree with me that 
there is no gift so valued as that created 
by the donor. Our desires as the holidays 
draw near is to remind our relatives and 
friends that we are thinking of them ar-! 
to wish them well. This desire is m: ni- 
fested usually by a gift or greeting ecard. 
Yeu know from your own experience ; ist 
as well as I know from mine that the gifts 
we remember the most have been home- 
made ones. I recall one Christmas a large 
shoe box full of cookie dolls, all types, 
Dutch girls and boys, Santa Claus, ani- 
mals and what-not—all cut out of the old- 
fashioned German Lebkuchen dough that 
grandmother used to age months before 
she baked it up. I see those dolls many 
times and wonder how so many twentieth 
eentury homemakers can deprive their 
children of the great joy they get from 
shaped Christmas cookies. 

Try this year to make up boxes or bas- 
kets or assorted cookies and candies for 
your youngsters, nieces and nephews or 
grandchildren. Let them help you cut out 
the figures. One of my happiest remini- 
scences is going over to Grandma’s house 
and helping her make cookies for Santa 
Claus. And she made them not just in one 
or two dozen lots but by, the hundred. 

There’s no end to the attractive honey 
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holiday boxes you can make up. This year, 
instead of fruit cakes made with honey 
and candies made with honey, I am using 
plum puddings made with honey and or- 
ange marmalade made with honey for my 
holiday packages. I usually send these 
boxes to a few of my friends who have 
several youngsters in the family. Two 
years ago honeyed popcorn balls and two- 
ounce jars of honey were included in the 
assortment of fruit cake, candies, and 
cookies as special items for the children. 
This year I want something different so I 
plan to bake the plum pudding in a Pyrex 
baking dish and leave it right in that 
dish. After cooling I’ll seal the glass cover 
with paraffine, wrap the dish in cello- 
phane, and send baking dish, honey plum 
pudding and all in the Christmas box. 
That will be the gift for the Mr. and Mrs. 
of that family. Then for their,older daugh 
ter, Marguerite, just nineteen and invit 
ing friends in for an occasional Sunday 
night supper, I’m including a squatty stip- 
pled honey jar holding about 12 or 13 
ounces of homemade honey-orange-marma 
lade. For Bill and John and Little Sister 
there’ll be honey-krisp bars, home-made 
honey cookies and an individual tube of 
honey for each. And I almost forgot to 
add a glass jar of honey butter. I want 
them to serve their honey plum pudding 
with honey butter instead of the prover 
bial powdered-sugar hard sauce. 
Another box that I plan to pack will 
include in addition to the honey plum 
pudding, a quart size jar of honey pear 
pickles and a pair of pure beeswax can 
dles. I like the 
much and the old auntie in this family 
will like them too. She has a fondness for 
know about the 
available. I 


new beeswax candles so 


candles and does not 


new beeswax candles now 
know she will enjoy them because every 
body who tries them does, 

Then I who 
school. She has been admiring my Hansel 
and Gretchen so much. My Hansel and 
Gretchen are carved out of pure beeswax; 
they are so clever—Dutch features, wood- 
en shoes, Dutch hat on Gretchen and bal- 
loon pants on Hansel. I wish I could do 
things like that. Perhaps you can do them 
but have not tried carving your beeswax 
to see what you can do with it. My Dutch 
pair were sent to me by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict, and I hope the member of their 
school who is gifted with the art for 
doing such work will have time to make 


have a friend teaches 
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a number of Hansels and Gretchens. Have 
you thought how thrilled some of your 
friends might be with a home-made bees 
wax model of some kind? 

These are the types of holiday gifts 
that make a fine Christmas. Every bee- 
keeper should give some gift (whether it 
be a five or ten pound pail of honey, a 60- 
pound can, some honey-baked item made 
by his homemaker, some beeswax model 
earved by his older son or daughter, or 
even a half dozen cakes of comb honey 
festively wrapped) that reflects the fas- 
cinating life work of the honeybee. 

You may wish to make up some honey 
plum puddings or some of the orange mar- 
malade for your own family if not for 
Christmas gifts. Here are the recipes: 

Honey Plum Pudding 

1 cup grated raw carrot, 1 cup grated raw 
sweet or Irish potato, % cup chopped dates, % 
cup dried apricots (chopped or ground), 1 cup 
seeded raisins, 1 cup honey, % cup suet (chop 
ped or ground), % teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon 
allspice, %4 teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon soda, 
1 cup flour. Combine ingredients in order given. 
Stir until mixture is well blended. Pour into 
one well greased baking dish. (I use 1-quart 
Pyrex casserole), put cover on and bake in oven 
at 250° F. (moderate oven) for 2% hours. Re- 
move from oven, cool without removing cover. 
[ prefer this method of baking to steaming. 
Serve with honey butter. 

Honey Butter.—Blend % cup finely granu 
lated or creamed honey with % cup butter. Let 
butter stand at room temperature for ten min 
utes, so that it blends more readily. If liquid 
honey is used, use same proportions, beating 
the honey first with strong double-ball-bearing 
type of egg beater, then blend with warm but 
ter. Pour in glass jar, screw cap on jar and 
place in refrigerator or some place where tem- 
perature is 55° or lower. Honey butter must be 
tightly covered and kept in the refrigerator just 
as you keep butter. 

Another method for making honey butter is 
to place both honey and butter in upper com- 
partment of a double boiler and beat until thor 
oughly blended, then pour in glass jar which 
ean be tightly covered. 

Quick Honey Orange Marmalade 

3 medium-sized oranges, 1 cup water, 6 ta 
blespoons lemon juice, 2 cups honey, % cup 
liquid pectin. Run the oranges through food 
chopper (fine knife). Measure and you should 
have from 1% to scant 2 cups of the ground 
orange (skin, pulp and all). To oranges add the 
water and allow to simmer 15 minutes, bring- 
ing to a good boil first and then turning flame 
down so it will simmer. After 15 minutes of 
simmering, add the honey. When it comes to a 
boil, simmer for 30 minutes. Add lemon juice, 
the liquid pectin (I used Certo), and bring to 
boil, allowing to boil just one minute. Remove 
kettle from fire and skim by turns for about 5 


minutes. This slight cooling will prevent float 
ing fruit. Pour quickly in sterilized jars. Par- 
affin lightly hot marmalade at once and then 


add more paraffin after marmalade has cooled 
Makes about 6 eight-ounce glasses. 
And here are two good confections for 
the youngsters: 
Chop Suey Lolypops 
Run any dried fruits through food chopper— 
prunes (uncooked), apricots (uncooked), dates, 
figs, raisins, peaches or pears. A very good com 
bination is % cup prunes, 4 cup apricots and 
(Continued on page 774.) 
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After the appearance of the bear in 
Anthony’s apiary he spent a rather sleep- 
less night. At 2 o’clock in the morning, 
old Spot began barking. Anthony got out 
of bed, peered through the window, but 
could see nothing. 

Next morning, at daybreak, after eating 
a bite of breakfast he started for Struth- 
ers to see Mr. Bright. As a rule, Mr. 
Bright was an early riser but this par- 
ticular morning Anthony found him in 
bed. In fact, he did not realize how early 
it was. Bright was indeed surprised to 
see him at such an early hour and in- 
quired immediately what had happened. 
Anthony proceeded to relate the story of 
the black bear and asked for advice as 
to what should be done. 

Mr. Bright suggested setting a bear 
trap. Anthony said he had thought of 
that. Bright thought it was doubtful if a 
bear trap could be purchased in Struthers. 
I was finally decided that they would send 
off to Sears, Roebuck to get one, In the 
meantime, Anthony would be on his guard 
to protect his apiary against another visit 
from the bear. He wondered if the bear 
might take advantage of his absence while 
he was away in the day time. Mr. Bright 
rather thought the bear would confine his 
visits to the night in which event old Spot 
would be on hand to warn Anthony of the 
bear’s approach. Later on after the bear 
trap would be set, Anthony would keep 
Spot in the house during the night so as 
not to scare the bear away, and thus 
there would be a greater likelihood of 
catching him. 

The men decided it would be a splendid 
idea to call on the suspicious character 
that forenoon, so their visit was definitely 
planned for about nine or ten o’clock. In 
the meantime, Anthony had some busi- 
ness to transact uptown while Mr. Bright 
was eating breakfast and finishing up 
some work around home that he had 
started. 

When Anthony returned from uptown 
he was looking around Mr. Bright’s api- 
ary and noticed a great many two-story 
hives. He inquired of Mr. Bright whether 
or not all of the surplus honey had been 
removed. Mr. Bright assured him that it 
had and that he was wintering most of 
his colonies in two-story hives. To An- 


thony this seemed uncalled for. Bright ex- 
plained that he wanted to have every col- 
ony in his apiary supplied with an abun- 
dance of stores for winter and spring. 
Anthony said he had taken honey out of 
the brood chambers of some of his hives 
in order to supply other colonies that did 
not seem to have the necessary amount 
of stores. He also assured Mr. Bright that 
the colonies he had divided rather late in 
the fall appeared to be in good condition, 
and he believed they would winter suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Bright said little. In fact, 
he knew that it would be useless to make 
any comment on Anthony’s apiary man- 
agement. Time would tell whether or not 
these small colonies would be alive in the 
spring. 

Anthony made some further inquiries 
regarding the two-story method of win- 
tering and Mr. Bright explained that he 
wanted all of his colonies boiling over 
with bees the following spring. Also he 
wished to get away from labor in manipu- 
lating the hives. He tried to explain that 
one good, strong colony in the spring 
would be worth more than three or four 
moderate-sized colonies, also that one 
very populous colony ready for the hone) 
flow would store more surplus honey than 
half a dozen weak colonies. 

Anthony seemed to think in terms of 
hives of bees, whereas Bright had in mind 
only very populous colonies that would 
be profitable from the standpoint of stor- 
ing a big crop of honey. 

The time for visiting the suspicious 
character came and the men started off 
in Mr. Bright’s car. Not being acquainted 
with the person they were about to meet, 
they wondered what excuse they could 
make for calling. Both men felt some- 
what shaky when it came right down to 
making the visit. 

As they drove up to the old shack they 
noticed signs of life. A few chickens were 
running about. The bees were still there. 
In fact, the apiary seemed to have grown 
since last they saw it. As Mr. Bright was 
about to knock on the door, a dog rushed 
out from underneath the shack and would 
have become attached to his ankle if he 
had not make a quick move. 

A. N. ONYMOUS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
is offering a short course for beekeepers 
January 10, 11 and 12, 1933. 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ meeting 
will hold its annual convention in the 
State House, Indianapolis, Dec. 16 and 17. 

The North Dakota 
ciation will hold its annual meeting Janu- 
ary 18 and 19 at the Agricultural College 
with the 


Beekeepers’ Asso- 


at Fargo in connection short 
course in beekeeping. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League is scheduled for 
February 7, 8, and 9, 1933, at St. Louis, 
Mo. Prof. V. G. Milum, Champaign, IIL, 
is secretary of the League. 

In addition to the list of honey re- 
ceivers for the American Honey Institute, 
listed on page 716, issue of 
this journal, are the following: E. T. Cary, 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., and M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

David Grayson, or Ray Stannard Baker 
as he is in real life, noted author, devotes 
a considerable portion of his new book, 
“Adventures in Solitude,” to beekeeping. 
He tells of the great pleasure he experi- 
ences in caring for his little apiary. 


November 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold three sectional meetings this 
month, December 6, at Adrian; December 
7 at Grand Rapids, and December 8 at 
Saginaw. The winter meeting for the en 
tire state is scheduled for January 25. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Madison, December 8 and 9. The complete 
program and other information regarding 
this meeting can be had by writing to 
Prof. H. F. Wilson, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota, is again offering a 
correspondence course in beekeeping. The 
instruction is free, outside of the cost of 
postage, mimeographing and paper used. 
A diploma is awarded for work completed. 
The privilege of taking this home study 
course is extended to people of other 
states, who may wish to enroll. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Beekeeping Conference will be held at 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, on Dec. 5 and 
6. This is a large sectional association, 
covering the southern states from Texas 





to Georgia and Florida, in which beekeep- 
ing problems are similar. Producing and 
shipping package bees is of vital interest 
to beekeepers in this region. 

A book of 320 pages, containing 160 il- 
lustrations, entitled “Fortschritte in der 
Bienenwohnungsfrage,” by Field Marshall 
Alexander von Matyas, recently publish- 
ed by Druck und Verlag, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, is an exhaustive treatment of the 
development of bee hives. This is the book 
referred to in the article by Dr. Phillips, 
beginning on page 735 of this issue. 

In mentioning the Buckwheat Honey 
Pool, formed for buckwheat honey produc- 
ers of New York and Pennsylvania last 
month, it was stated that the John G. 
Paton Co., New York, is the sales agent 
for the pool. The H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Ine., should also have been mention- 
ed since both the John G. Paton Co. and 
the H. & 8S. Honey & Wax Co. are acting as 
agents for the Buckwheat Honey Pool. 

One of the demonstration teams in Home 
Economics in Iowa has developed an in- 
expensive cereal with high food value 
which they have named “Wheat Nuts.” It 
is made by sifting together 34% cups 
wholewheat flour, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 
teaspoonful salt, then adding one cup of 
honey and enough buttermilk to moisten. 
This is baked in a moderate oven as in 
baking a cake, then broken into small 
pieces, ground in a food grinder, and 
finally browned in the oven. 

The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has just published a new honey 
recipe folder entitled “Eat More Honey.” 
It contains eight recipes calling for honey 
and advises substituting honey for sugar 
in many recipes. Beekeepers can no doubt 
obtain a supply of these folders to give 
to their customers by writing to the Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

A paper by Dr. E. F. Phillips, entitled 
“Die Verwertung der Melezitose durch die 
Honigbienen,” (the utilization of melezi- 
tose by bees) was recently published in 
Germany. There has been some discussion 
in Europe to the effect that melezitose, a 
rare sugar sometimes found in honeydew 
gathered from pine and fir trees, could not 
be utilized by honeybees. Dr. Phillips has 
shown experimentally that bees can util- 
ize it. 
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Marking Net Weight on Sections 

Question What is the federal law relating 
to marking the net weight on sections of comb 
honey in inter-state shipments?—-Charles Law 
rence, New York 

Answer.—When comb honey is shipped 
across a state line on its way to market, 
the federal regulations require that each 
section be marked as to net weight. Many 
of the states have a similar regulation for 
honey sold within the state, but in other 
states, including New York, this is not re- 
quired. However, in grading honey it is 
customary to make the sections in each 
grade about the same weight so that there 
will be no choice among them as to weight. 


Wintering Bees Indoors 


Question Which is the better place to win 


ter bees, in the basement or on the third floor 
of a building ?—Mrs. R. B. Hall, Ontario 
Answer.—-A cellar or a basement is a 


much better place to winter bees than in a 
room above ground, because the tempera 
ture there can be kept more nearly con- 
stant. A room above ground would be li 
able to warm up so much on sunny days 
during the winter that the bees would be 
come uneasy and fly from their hives in 
large numbers. On the other hand, unless 
heat upper 
would become too cold for success 


artificial were supplied, an 
room 
ful wintering during cold spells. 


Preventing Granulation in Honey 
Question When honey is stored in winter, 
at what temperature should it be kept to pre 
vent granulation?——Raymond J. Marker, Ohio 


Recent work by Prof. Dyce 
indicates that honey in storage granulates 
most readily at around 57° F. It will gran 
ulate, although not so rapidly, at tempera 


Answer. 


tures considerably higher. Extracted hon 
ey will granulate in the fall or early win 
ter when kept in ordinary room tempera 
tures, but comb honey usually does not 
show much if any granulation until late 
winter when stored at room temperatures. 
To prevent granulation entirely in comb 
honey it would be necessary to store it in 
a temperature of 80° F., or higher. 

Preventing Ground Moisture from Entering 

Packing 

Question When packing bees in waterproof 
paper winter cases, would it not be a good plan 
to place a sheet or two on the ground and set 
the hive on it to keep out the moisture from 
the ground’?—-Mrs. Caroline R. Snoke, Wash 


ington 

Answer.—We have not found it neces 
sary to place a sheet of waterproof paper 
under the hives to keep moisture out of 
the packing, provided the apiary is lo- 





cated on dry ground as it should be, and 
provided forest leaves are used, for pack 
ing material, or at least, put in first so 
that a layer of loose forest leaves will be 
on the ground between the hive stand and 
the paper winter 
loose do not 


leaves if 
from the 


ease. Forest 


moisture 
ground to the packing above. 


Cleaning Hives Which Have Contained Diseased 
Colonies 

Question.——What is the best treatment for 
hive-bodies, bottoms and covers that have con 
tained colonies having American foulbrood? Is 
it safe to store such empty hives in the same 
room with clean supers '—Howard Miller, Penn 
sylvania. 


carry 


Answer.—The hive parts should be 
cleaned thoroughly and the serapings of 
propolis and material should be 
burned. The hive parts can then be thor 
oughly washed with a serubbing brush, or 
scorched lightly on the with a 
painter’s blowtorch, being careful not to 
char the wood. Storing such hive parts in 


other 


inside 


the same room with clean supers would not 
contaminate the supers. It should be re- 
membered that the spores which cause the 
disease are in the seales (the remains of 
the dead larvae) in the combs. When the 
combs are destroyed, most if not practi 
eally all of the spores which cause the dis 
ease are destroyed with the combs. It is 
well to pile the hive parts from diseased 
colonies on newspapers placed on the floor 
until they ean be thoroughly cleaned after 
which the newspapers should be burned. 


The Comb Builders 
Question.—Which of the bees build the comb, 
the field bees or the young bees? E. R. Ferree, 


West Virginia 
Answer.—The worker bees which se 
crete the wax and build the comb are 


usually the younger and middle-aged bees. 
It has been shown by scientists that the 
cells of the wax glands are not fully de 
veloped in worker bees just emerged. It 
that the cells of the 
glands decrease 


is also known wax 


degenerate as the 
bees grow older, so that old bees secrete 
wax slowly and with difficulty. 

Rendering Wax from Cappings and Old Combs 


Question.—How can I render wax from cap 
pings and old combs without going to the ex 
pense of buying a regular equipment for this 
purpose’ I tried melting cappings and old 
combs in a wash boiler, then straining the wax 
through a wire strainer, but the wax was mixed 
in with the refuse of the comb and I could not 
get it out without a press.—Lloyd E. Scribner 
Connecticut. 


Answer.—There is no practical way at 
present of separating the wax from the 


and 
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refuse without a press. You could rig up a 
press that would answer the purpose fair 
ly well by using an automobile jack to 
bring pressure upon a burlap bag contain- 
ing the melted wax and refuse. Some sort 
of framework will be necessary as a ful- 
crum for the jack, and a strong form with 
slatted sides and bottom should be made 
to hold the bag while pressure is applied. 
Cappings should be rendered separately 
since they do not contain a large amount 
of refuse. In fact, white cappings can sim 
ply be melted in a tank or wash boiler, 
then after the wax has cooled the dirt at 
the bottom can be scraped off. In order to 
make the cake fairly clean some of the 
wax must be scraped off with the dirt at 
the bottom. This can be rendered in the 
next batch. 
Wintering Bees in Smoke House 

Question.— Would it be all right to put m) 
five colonies of bees into a smoke house for win 
ter? The smoke house is made of wood.—Paul 
Maute, Michigan. 

Answer.—No. It would be better to 
leave the hives outside where they can 
have the benefit of the sun on bright days. 
The tempersture in such a building would 
fluctuate practically the same as that out 
side, about the only advantage being pro- 
tection the Furthermore, on 
warm days many doubt 
leave their hive in an attempt to make a 


from wind. 


bees would no 
cleansing flight and would not be able to 
get back. It will be better to leave the 
lees where they are and pack them. 
Pendering Wax from Diseased Combs 

Question.—Is it all right to render wax from 
coms containing American foulbrood and have 
it werked into foundation? Victor Volstad, 
Minnesota, 


Answer. --Wax rendered from combs 
containing American foulbrood is evident 
ly safe to use in making comb foundation. 
In one instance on record, colonies of an 
entire shaken from their 
combs and left to cluster within the emp 


ty hives during the night while the combs 


apiary were 


were being melted and made into founda 
tion on a hand mill. The next day the 
foundation was given to the colonies and 
there were no cases of recurrence accord 
ing to the record. Evidently the disease 
ean not be transmitted in this way. The 
danger in transmitting the disease is in 
handling the combs before they are ren 
dered since, if not carefully done, some 
of the infected material may be exposed 
so that the disease is transmitted to a 
healthy colony. For this reason, many pre- 
fer to burn diseased combs. 
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Best Distance of Hives from Windbreak 
Question.—At what distance should the hives 


be located from the windbreak or fence? Some 
of mine are two feet from the fence. This is a 
solid board fence, four feet high, and while it 


is good protection from the wind, the hives are 
in the shade in the afternoon.—Walter F. 
Lemke, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—lIn case of a solid board fence, 
the wind swirls to the ground at certain 
distances from the fence, depending upon 
the lay of the surrounding land and build- 
ings and the height of the fence. Beekeep- 
ers have noticed in such cases that a row 
of colonies at a certain distance from the 
fence winter poorly year after year, on 
account of the swirling of the wind, while 
the fence or further away 
may winter well. This can be remedied to 
a certain extent by spacing the boards 
slightly apart so that a strong wind does 
not create a partial vacuum just beyond 
the fence. Theoretically, the hives should 
be close to the fence on the north side, 
but far enough away on the east and west 
sides to permit the sun to shine on the 
hives during most of the day. 


those nearer 


Converting Honey Into Dry Crystalline Form 
Question.—-What is the method of making 

honey into a dry crystalline form like ordinary 

sugar ’—-Willard A. Genrich, New York. 


Answer.—No method has been perfect 
ed for making a dry crystalline form of 
honey without greatly changing it in other 
respects. Since honey is composed largely 
of two sugars, dextrose and levulose, one 
of which erystallizes readily while the 
other does not, the problem of making a 
dry sugar from honey is somewhat com- 
plicated. Furthermore, the levulose has a 
great affinity for water and if in erystal- 
line form absorbs moisture from the at- 
mosphere and thus becomes sticky. 

Standard Density for Honey 


Question.—Would not a standard 
a given measure of honey be a 
W. L. Fowler, Oregon. 


weight for 
good thing? 


considerable varia- 
tion in the density of honey in different 
localities from different sources, and dur- 
ing different seasons. In general, honey 
produced in an arid region has a much 
greater density than that produced in a 
moist region, and during a dry season it is 
heavier than during a wet season. The 
new government grading rules for extract- 
ed honey specify that the honey shall 
weigh not less than 11 pounds, 12 ounces, 
per gallon of 231 cubic inches at 68° F., 
to be eligible to U. 8S. Fancy or No. 1. 
Some western honey, and in dry seasons 
some eastern honey as well, weighs 12 
pounds or more to the gallon. 


Answer.—tThere is 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


tovnenne tUrveseeneeeececenecnanannnanoneneni ones ceneeneennns 


We do not guarantee the ‘reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them 


CLOVER HONEY 
TRY WIXSON'S HONEY, 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. 


Paul, Ne eb. 
New York 
Wells B 


Sturdevant, | 


Dundee, 


Crane, McComb, Ohio 

; CLOVER honey in new 60's. D. R. Town 

send, Northstar, Mich. ; 
CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Lewis 


Mich 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn 


Klaty, Carsonville, 
FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 


Sample, 15c 


CHOICE clover honey at 6c. 
W. A. Stith, Troy, Ohio, Rt. 4 _ 
FOR SALE—Basswood honey in 60's, or 
pails. OC. 8. Watts, Exeland, Wis, : a 
FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky : 
~ GLOVER HONEY—New cans, $6.00 case. 


Sample, 15c. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ll 


FINE clover extracted honey, 
of 120 lbs. Noah Bordner, Holgate, 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's, at 5c. 
ple, 10¢c. Wm J. Martin. Croswell, Mich. 


~ PALMETTO, mangrove or amber honey in 
barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla 


WHITE Write for 


$7.20 per case 
Ohio 
Sam 


clover extracted honey. 


prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa i 
CLOVER, basswood, buckwheat and mixed 


extracted and comb. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, 
N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new six 
ties. C. F. Grauer & Son, Rt. 3, Saginaw, Mich. 


MICHIGAN clover-basswood blend extracted 


honey in 60's. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Mich ; 
CHOICE white clover honey, crystal clear, 


new sixties, case or more. Don Barrett, Howell, 


Michigan 
~ EXTRACTED honey for sale 
wood, Write for price and sample 
Dalton, N. Y 

NEW 
60's and 5 lb. 
sterdam, N 
~ FOR SALE 


New crop bass- 
Gelser Bros 


buckwheat “in 
Route 1, Am 


crop clover. also new 


pails. Earl Rulison 


Comb and extracted in most any 


form wanted. State your wants. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio Ld _ 
EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color 


extra white atisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald 
win, Cecil, Ohio 


excellent quality clo 
S$TOLLER’S: oof onan comb, cut 


and extracted. 
White stock, unexcelled. Ww “ite Stoller Apiaries, 
Latty, Ohio. 





COMB HONEY—Let us quote. E. C. 


Bloomville, Ohio. 
AMBER and light amber, case 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract- 
ed in 60-lb. cans. C. Holm, Genoa, IIl. 
WHITE clover, amber buckwheat honey in 
new 60-lb. tins. Lee Gable, Romulus, N. Y 
FANCY white clover comb, also buckwheat 
extracted. Write F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 
CLOVER extracted, 
lots. Write Morehead 


FOR SALE—Amber honey in 60-lb. cans and 
5-lb. pails. Prices right. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 
N. Y. 


Snyder, 


E. 8. 


or ton, 


case or ton 
Ohio. 


water white, 
Apiaries, Convoy, 


~ MICHIGAN clover basswood honey for ‘sale, 
30,000 pounds, Ralph Blackman, Portland, 
Mich 


Ww HITE clover-basswood honey. New 60-Ib. 
cans; by case, 5%c. A. A. French & Son, The- 
resa, N. Y. 

BUCKWHEAT comb honey, fancy, $2.00; No. 
1, $1.75 per case, 24 sections. Noel J. Loucks, 
Springboro, Pa. 

NORTHERN Michigan clover or milkweed 
honey, new cans, 5c per Ib. C. J. Freeman, 
Mesick, Mich. 

FINEST quali ty y comb and extracted honey 
Write for new reduced prices. Howard Grimble, 

Y 


Holcomb, N. 
WHITE honey, new crop; 


dozen 5-lb. pails 


$4.80. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, 
South Bend, Ind 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in Ke 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed.,, F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER HONEY—wWhite, light amber, am 
ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J. Bal 


dridge, Kendaia, N 

FANCY buckwheat comb honey, $2.25: No. 
1, $1.95, in carriers of 6 cases. Edge Water 
Apiaries, Phelps, N. Y 

CLOVER honey, new 60-Ib. cans, 6c Ib.:; 5. 


$4.80 doz.; large lot discount. Jos 


Ottoville, Ohio 


lb. pails, 
H. Hoehn, 

OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison. Cloverdale, Ohio 

FOR SALE- 
in 60-lb. cans. Let us quote 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 


FOR SALE—Comb honey, 


-Michigan white extracted honey 
you prices M H 


all grades, at low 


er prices, in quantity lots. Write N. B. Querin 
& Son, Rt. 4, Bellevue, Ohio 
TRY northern Michigan honey from Cedar 


River Apiaries. It excels. Liberal sample on re 


quest. E. E. Johnson, Bellaire, Mich 


HOWDY'S HONEY—Excellent white ex 
tracted in sixties, from central and northern 
Michigan. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan, 
or 69 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Masssachusetts. 
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CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10, 60 Ib. tins; 
also fancy and No. 1 comb. Harry T. Gable, 
Romulus, N. Y. 


EXTRACTED white clover, 
buckwheat honey or comb honey, 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


RASPBERRY and milkweed honey. Comb and 
extracted. Prices to comply with the times. Hul 
bard Bros., Boyne Falls, Mich 


IN 


goldenrod or 
for sale. E 


FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover ex 
tracted honey in new sixties, at 5c; sample, 10c 
W. J. Manley, Sandusky, Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE—From clovers and fal! 
flowers; new cans and cases. Samples free 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, Ill. 

CARLOAD or less Michigan clover honey 


New cans and cases. Write us your needs. E. D 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Mich 

WHITE CLOVER honey, extracted, comb, 
and chunk. Sample, 1 lb., 15c; no stamps. }t 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 

FINE new clover comb, fancy or No. 1, six 
or eight case carriers. Also clover extracted 
Reasonable. Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind 


~ TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. Pack 


ed in any size, 8-oz, bottle to 50-gallon barre! 
Anthony Bros, Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla 
FOR SALE — Clover honey scientifically 


steam-heated, water white, $7.00 per case 
heated, $6.60. Virgil Weaver, Moville, lowa. 


NEW YORK State honey, comb and extract 
ed; buckwheat, amber or clover. State quantity 
and kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


FOR SALE 5-lb pails clover honey B5¢ 
each; packed 36-pail lots; 60s, 5%ec lb.; buck 
wheat, 4%c. Wm. G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich 

HARRIS—HARRIS—HARRIS—HARRIS 
Finest quality clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. One can or a thousand, Since 1878. J 
N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan.” 


un 


CARLOAD or less delicious white and amber 
extracted clover honey, 130 
cases heartsease. John Burghardt, Grand Island, 
Nebr 


reasonable; also 


DEPRESSION price white clover honey in 
new cans and cases, 4%c in 2-60's; 10 or more 
cases, $5.25 per case. F. Strahan, Linwood 


Nebr. 
WHITE clover basswood blend extracted hor 


ey in new 60-lb. cans, 5c per lb. for case of 120 
Ibs. or more. L. S Griggs 711 Avon St Flint 
Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE 1932 crop, white clo 
ver, 1932 crop, basswood in new 60's. Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Route 4, 


Knoxville, 


lowa. 


FANCY white comb in six or eight case car 
riers. Fine white extracted in 60's and 5-lb 
pails. Case or ton lots. Very reasonable. Wilbur 
Green, LaGrange, Ind 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey 





buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

IF you want some nice comb honey we have 
it, about 500 cases, and extracted honey in 60 
Ib. cans, 5-lb. pails, and bottles of all sizes 
both clover and Pratt & Son 


buckwheat. E. H 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
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FANCY quality white and sweet clover hon- 
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ey, in new 60-lb. cans, $6.00 a case, 120 Ibs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Martin Carsmoe, 
Ruthven, lowa., 

CLOVER HONEY in 60's, light amber, 6c 
also clover or buckwheat in 5, 10 Ib. pails 
Buckwheat comb, No. 1, $2.25 case. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

CLOVER comb, fancy, $2.75: No 1 $2.25 
per case. Extracted in new sixty-pound cans; 


clover, 6c; clover-buckwheat, 5c per lb. Walter 
A. Wood, Naples, N. Y 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo. 

HONEY—wWe sell the best comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 


Huron St., Chicago, Ill 


TO our hundreds of agents and customers in 


U. S. and Canada, active, dormant and dead, 
write in at once for latest lowest priced illus- 
trated circular. It will.triple the active, liven 
the dormant, and raise the dead. Political fire 


works are over and settled; times are better and 
all you need now is plenty of Griswold’s great 
health sweets—-honey, maple syrup, table syrup, 
maple sugar and cream-—and you will enter the 
new year happy, fat and prosperous, willing to 


cancel the foreign debt for we'll never get it 
anyway. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio, 
U. 8. A. 
PUAUELEELATODAL EAE HUNTON b) 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 


only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers, 

WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange 
les 

WANTED A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. 8S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich, 


WANTED —Carloads or less, all grades ex 
tracted honey, also comb honey. Mail samples 
and delivered prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

HONEY WANTED—Honey accepted as pay 
for printing stationery or labels. Mail honey 
ample. 8%x11 printed letterheads, $3.95 per 
M.; other printing accordingly. Earl S. Hallock, 


Atwater, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FOR SAL 
prvnensssnnonne svvn-uosevenevvooueesnntennneen svenecennnveccerenncoeeennnneee 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Prolucers' Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages;: Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


of Detroit. Hamilton Almont, 


Mich. 


Bee Supply Co 
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ELECTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un- 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 
in U. S. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De 
troit, Mich. 

AEE DEANE 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 


240 STANDS bees, guaranteed free from dis- 
ease. Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 





SEND queens anywhere, anytime. Tested Ital- 
ian queens, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 

CAROLINA QUEENS Line-bred three- 
banded Italians, hardy and prolific. With health 
certificate, safe arrival and satisfaction insured. 


One to ten, 30c each; ten or more, 25¢ each. 

Carolina Bee Company, Kenansville, N. C. 

guvnennnnnna ua cenngninstsetsnnnnnttt T auunonnnuuunnannniyanesiennn " 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Used 45-frame extractor. Give 
reason for selling. Theo. Keinath, Vassar, Mich 

BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas, 

ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 
League, including 14 papers and complete dis 
cussion of 1932 convention for $1.00, mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 
ium Building, Champaign, Illinois 
pment wits 

FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 767.) 
% cup dates, or % cup figs and % cup raisins 
Nuts may be included. Add just enough honey 
to hold together. Butter the hands, mold into 
balls and put on sticks, Dip in chocolate or 
melted fondant 
Honey Rice Krisps 

% cup granulated sugar, % cup honey, 2 ta 
blespoons butter, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 1 package 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies. Cook sugar and honey 
slowly, stirring occasionally, until the tempera 
ture of 290° F. (hard ball) is reached. Add but 
ter and vinegar. Pour hot honey syrup over 
Rice Krispies. Form into bars or balls. Makes 
12 bars or balls 

And if these honey combinations taste 
good to members of your family and these 
honey holiday gifts bring delight to your 
friends, don’t you think the same honey 
combinations would taste good to other 
families and that they, too, might want 
to give the same honey holiday gifts to 
their friends? My main purpose in sug 
gesting them to you is that you pass them 
on so they will stimulate your own local 
honey market, your beeswax market, and 
help make our beekeeping industry a nec- 
essary factor in contributing not only to 
the wealth of agriculture but the pleasure 
and health of our people. 

May your Christmas be honeyfied and 
glorified! 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 757.) 

My wife could not get over the habit 
of carrying a handkerchief with which to 
wipe off the perspiration, and I got a big 
kick out of watching her go to a lot of 
trouble with her clumsy leather gloves, 
getting out her handkerchief only to find 
her face caged where it could not be got- 
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ten at. She said it was truly exasperating 
when she wanted to taste some delicious 
honey to have to go into the house and 
disrobe. “Why,” 
not seratch 
badly it itches.” 
safety. 


she remarked, “one can 
matter how 
Such was the price of 


one’s nose no 


She does not take readily to the idea 
of wearing most anything men wear, and 
does not like to be seen in knickers. She 
therefore had a skirt hidden in the shrub- 
bery close at hand. When visitors hove 
in sight, she could walk right into that 
skirt in less than a jiffy and emerge in 
female attire. One day I heard her calling 
but for a time could not locate her. After 
a time I found her crouching behind a 
packing case. She said, “See that horrid 
man right between me and my skirt.” I 
had to decoy him away so she could reach 
her wardrobe. 

That night my wife remarked, “I have 
been carefully going over things and have 
arrived at a certain conclusion.” “And 
what is that particular conclusion?” 1 
asked. “Just this. A woman’s place is in 
the home.” And 


such it has been ever 


since, 








—DEALERS— | 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


’ alcon—+ 
| Quality Produc’ 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 
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HOLIDAYS ARE 
HONEY DAYS 





No Christmas or New Year dinner would be complete without honey. 
Oranges are put into nearly every stocking that kiddies hang up Christ- 
mas Eve. A wonderful hookup has been arranged by the Institute to make 
orange buyers honey conscious these holidays by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. Thousands of leaflets are being mailed out by the Ex- 
change suggesting honey and citrus fruit combinations, as the result of 
direct suggestion by Mrs. Jensen. 


These are in the form of food lessons and may be had by writing the In- 
stitute or the Exchange, as in some cases as many as 500,000 copies have 





been prepared and are being distributed in this 
wonderful help for honey. These honey helpful 


R. S. Simmons of : 
contacts by the Institute cost money and help you 


the California Fruit . . ‘ 
sell your honey. Funds are needed for this work 


and you are invited to help with money or honey, 
no matter how little or how much. Be sure to get 
these recipes for the Holidays of 1932-33. Also be 
sure to send some honey to your nearest honey 


Growers’ Exchange 
deserves your thanks 
for this wonderful 
help. His picture 


appears above. ‘ . ,  » 
receiver mentioned in this issue, or money to the 








Institute. 





AMERICAN |JONEY |NSTITUTE 


417 Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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STOP Your Rupture ‘oNew York State 
Worries! Beekeepers 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected ey at has ° 
rought ease, comfort and happi- | 
ness to thousands by assisting in H y C t 
relieving and curing many cases one on ainers 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 








matic As 7. -¥— ay ~~ We can save you money on your 
an raw e broken pa : ate nel on 
together as you would a cans, pails, and jars whether you want 
es. - broken —- * = a case or carload. In 1931, we sold 
Brooks, Inventor springs or pads © Salves or twenty carloads of honey contain- 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by ers. THERE’S A REASON. Write for 
agents. Write pA ~4 full information sent free prices. 
ain, cooned envelo : , s 
ie Biko KS. e2Le P cate St., Marshall, Michigan Have you noticed Root’s prices on 


Honey Extractors, Extracting Equip- 
ment, Cartons, Wrappers, Display 
Cases, Labels, etc.? Large stocks are 


carried in Syracuse in order to give 
anking by you quick service when you need it. 
<=MAI L= A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 

A tax-free 4% savings Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 


account here will make SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
your New Year more 





£5. Serrze R prosperous. Backed by 
caagor | lo"yew emma | Serves You Best 
H. -E,AYLARD success. 





CHOICE comb and extracted honey. Roy C. 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT Jee 
A FOR SALE—100 new T supers. Price reason 
MEDINA able. Grace M. Bender. Newman. IIl.. Genera! 

NK 0. oO wIO Delivery. 


CAPPINGS and old comb for re ndering, 5e 
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In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into five departments, 


namely, General, Editorials, 


A 
‘*Activities of the Honeybees,’’ 
116 
Advertising honey profitably, 21 


Age at which queen should be} 
replaced, 510 

Almond-honey confection, 673 

American foulbrood, distin 


guishing, 446 

eradicating, 55 

shaking treatment for, 425 
American Honey Institute, 158, 


162, 742 

American Honey Producers’ 
League, 158 

Anti-freeze solution, formula 
for, 106 

Ants destroyed quickly, 621 

Apalachicola, big beemen of, 
483 

Apalachicola, failure of crop in, | 
200 


Apiaries destroyed by flood, 638 





established in _ well-stocked 
localities, 501 
house, in Austria, 419 


located on stilts, 424 
widely scattered result 
uniform crops, 636 
Apiary serves as honey sign, 348 
site, selecting, 291 
small, producing comb honey, 
421 


In 


surfaced with gravel, 237 
Apicultural meeting in Paris, 
34 
Arizona, beekeeping in, 17 


Artificial swarm, how to make, | 
380 


Associations, beekeepers’, value 
of, 679 
Atmosphere 
able, 348 
Austria, largest commercial bee 

keeper in, 478 


and honey profit 


Austrian beekeepers, 415 
B 
Baby nuclei for mating queens, 


280 
Bakers using more honey, 481 
Basswood trees, planting, 56 
Beautifying the beautiful, 82 
Beedom, chronicles of, 296 
Bee fever, spring, 142 
Beehive, modern, 168 
Beehives, good stands for, 225 
study of, 735 
Beekeeper, contented, word pic- 
ture of, 496 
crippled, 348 
how I became a, 684 
Beekeepers, aids to, 706 
associations, value of, 679 
making good as salesmen, 479 
meetings, series of, 548 
should use more honey, 482 





should spread news about} 
honey, 480 | 
sticking to job, 157 


united support of needed, 558 
yarns, 503 

Beekeeping as a business, 86 
as a sideline, 160 
best region for, 46 
chemistry in, 750 
in Arizona, 17 


Contributors, 
includes everything except Editorials, Illustrations, Departments and Contributors. 


Illustrations and 


GENERAL 
in Czechoslovakia, 546 
in Germany, 285, 357 
in the new South, 668 
lessons learned from, 98 
long record in, 33 
obtaining start in, 49 


public recognizes importance 
of, 568 
school in Vienna, 416 
successful, qualifications for, 
48 
751 
Bee louse, control of, 492 
Bees a nuisance, 365 
and hens, 89 
as fighters, 307 
at roadside stands, 743 


systems, 


characteristics of races, 740 
cluster outside of hive, 508 
drummed out to make arti 


ficial swarm, 383 
early importation of, 711 


fail to cap honey, 447 

feed themselves, let the, 693 

from outyard used in comb 
honey production, 420 

getting ready for winter, 576 

in building killed, 647 

in court, 627 

in grape country, 223 

kept in cities, 510 

kept near home, 511 

number reared in season, 289 

pollinate red clover, 614 

shipped to China, 106 

shipped to China, result of, 
638 

short night for, 638 

superiority in gathering nec 

tar, 698 

superstitions about, 690 

wintered indoors, 770 

wintered under snow, 710 


work 7 miles from home, 366 
Bee-stings, effective treatment 
for, 617 


stings for rheumatism, 417 


Departments. 





sting poison, physiological | 
effects, 618 
stings, remedy for, 374, 383 
Beeswax, novelties in, 305 


Beginner builds up apiary, 361 
succeeds by study, 754 

Bits of wisdom, 98 

3orden Company in South Caro- 
lina, 670 

Bottling and canning, great care 
needed, 545 

Branding hive parts, 761 

Breeders names wanted, 248 

Breeding strains tolerate 
queens, 54 

Brood chamber above 
447 
combs darkened with age, 646 
diseases carried by swarm, 

311 
diseases, control of, 171 
diseases, detecting, 171 
diseases, eradicating, 115 
diseases, stamping out, 428 
double, 737 
measuring amount of, 289 
placed above comb honey su- 
per, 306 

rearing colonies used in ex- 


two 


supers, 


The index of General 


tracted honey, 420 
rearing, fall, feeding to stim- 
ulate, 579 
sealed, requeening on, 284 
spreading, 866 
to rear additional, 355 
Building up colonies, shifting 
frames in, 242 
Building-up period, 308 


Cactus as honey plant, 19 

Canadian visitor, 573 

Candies, honey, sale of increas- 
ing, 481 

Candy making, commercial, hon- 
ey in, 672 

Canning and bottling, great care 
needed, 545 

Carniolan bees, home of, 476 

Carniolan queens, noted expor- 
ter of, 476 

Castle with history, 547 

Caucasians, changing to, 310 
good results from, 691 
some objections to, 622 

Cell-builders to nuclei, from, 216 
building colonies, 149 
starting colonies, 147 

Chemistry in beekeeping, 750 


China, large shipment of bees 
to, 106 

China, result of bees shipped 
to, 638 

Choice morsel from the hive, 
oo 

Cleaning comb-honey = supers, 
242 


Cleaning hives which contained 
diseased bees, 770 
Clover blooms, 368 
Collins Co., J. N., 
673, 753 
Colonies, difference 
108 
Colonies’ fate determined 
September, 576 
holding down number, 647 
how to determine needs 
245 
number first season, 168 
perish during winter, 
644 
selecting good, 109 
size of, for honey flow, 243 


use honey, 


in value, 


in 


of, 


why, 


strong, fill supers quickly, 
421 
weak, uniting in spring, 243 
weak, what to do with, 143 
Colony in open dies early in 
winter, 702 
more honey per, 354, 699 
rears young queen late in fall, 
170 
Color of horey, popular concep- 
tion, 488 


of honey, standard for, 488 
of hybrid bees, 114 

Comb builders, 770 

Comb honey damaged by cracks, 
242 
fancy, producing, 560 
grading as to weight, 709 
grading rules for, 647 
granulated, restoring, 115 
individual service, 222 
miners like, 733 
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more profitable, 282 
produced in shallow frames, 
311 


produced in small apiary, 421 
production, bees from out- 
yard use in, 420 


production, management in, 
282 

production, queens live long- 
er, 55 

production without swarming, 
420 

super, placing brood above, 
306 

super under food-chamber, 
446 

supers, inducing bees to work 
in, 445 


wax moth larvae 
wrapping, 481 
Comb, removing first, 244 


in, 511 


Combs, dark, affect quality of 
honey, 115 
emptied without extractor, 
242 
gnawed from lower corners 


of frames, 711 
of brood given to 
bees, 310 
Consumer education, 240 
Consumption per capita increas 
ing, 44 


package 


Containers, fewer styles and 
sizes desirable, 575 
Containers, government ready 


to simplify, 575 

Cookies, lemon rind honey, 430 

Corn syrup mixed with honey, 
156 

Cotton pickers prefer honey as 
spread, 702 


Cottonseed meal, bees work 


on, 
170 

Court, bees in, 627 

Cover, inner, food chamber 
above, 46 

Cows, honey fed to, 692 

Cracks, comb honey damaged 
by, 242 


Crop failure, cause of, 552 

Crops, two, selling in one year, 
306 

Crystallization in 
preventing, 646 

Culture tests for American foul- 
brood, 84, 85 

Curtiss Candy Co., use 
673 

Customers come again, 542 

Cut comb honey, 445 

Czechoslovakia, beekeeping in, 


546 


sugar syrup, 


honey, 


D 
Dealers’ names wanted, 248 
Demonstration week, 240 


Desert honey plants, 17 


Desert trees producing honey, 
18 

Desert, various moods of, 20 

Disease, brood, stamping out, 
428 
effect of locality on, 56 
germs destroyed by honey, 

710 

Diseases, brood, carried by 
swarm, 311 

Disinfecting combs, results in, 
83 

Disinfection continues while 
combs are drying, 85 


Display complete, 542 
Dividing colonies in spring, 170 
Dividing, method of, 355 
Doctors recommend honey, 482 
Double-walled hive with 
trance, 686 
Driving under difficulties, 476 
Drones from selected mothers, 
150 


top en 
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Drones with heads 
color, 578 

Drory library, 358 

Dwarf bees of India, 56 

Dzierzon and Langstroth, 735 


of different 


Eclipse, bees rush home during, 
622 

Economy and organization, 680 

Elasticity of hives important, 
736 

Entrance to 
closed, 56 

Europe, seeing by 
208 

Exchange of ideas, 613 


observation hive 


automobile, 


Excluders, effect of during fall 
flow, 709 

Experiment stations, work in, 
604 


Extracted honey, brood rearing 
colonies for, 420 

Extracting outfit, complete, 27 

Extracting outfit, portable, 154 

Extractor, hand, power for, 491 


Eyes helped by honey, 106 
Fancy prices for fancy goods 
81 


Feeding bees in spring, 243 


during cool weather, 113 
honey to dairy cows, 692 
honey to live stock, 704 
to stimulate fall brood rear 
ing, 579 

Fermentation and granulation 


controlling, 12 
arrested, 114 
cause of, 115 
new method of preventing, 12 
study of chemical 


ono 


compos! 


tion, 752 
time to prevent, 747 
Fermented honey, appearance 
of, 709 
Fire blight, bees do not carry, 
616 


Fireweed honey, 349 
Fireweed honey failure, 
ing cause of, 696 


study 


Flavor of honey, 489 

Flood, apiaries destroyed by, 
638 

Food-chamber below brood 
chamber in winter, 646 

Foam eliminated from honey 
56 

Foam in bottled honey, avoid 
ing, 114 


Food-chamber, best size for, 711 
above inner cover, 46 
comb honey super under, 446 


correct use eliminates labor 
and worry, 693 

good results from, 237 

good use for, 368 

hive increases crop, 688 

hive saves labor, 688 

keeping queen out of. 511 

shallow, too small, 739 
Food talks on radio, 506 
Forced supersedure, 579, 751 
Forest fires destroy honey 


plants, 758 
Formalin-water solution, 293 
Foulbrood, regard 
ing, 106 
Frames, larger 
toward, 606 
Frames, shallow, 
produced in, 311 
Frames, various sizes of, 736 
Foulbrood, to eliminate, 710 
Frames, shifting in building up 
colonies, 242 


Fuller, K. R., 86 


carelessness 
strong tendency 


comb honey 


Gardner, 
Germany, 


G 
Lloyd C., 86 
beekeeping in, 


CULT 


URE 


357 

Germany, insurance 
keepers in, 674 

Grading comb honey as _ to 
weight, 709 

Granulation, preventing in bot- 
tled honey, 709 


December, 1932 


for bee- 


Germany, research stations in, 
357 
Germs of American foulbrood, 


resistance to boiling, 

Giant bees of India, 56 

Gill, M. A., 610 

Glass jars, best sizes for, 557 

Glebe, William M., master 
farmer, 79 

Goose that lays the golden egg, 
150 

Government ready to 
containers, 575 

Grading rules for comb honey, 
647 

Grafting room, 148 

Grand old man of 
keeping, 610 


511 


simplify 


western bee 


Granulated comb honey, re- 
storing, 115 
Granulation and fermentation, 


controlling, 12 

best temperature for, 14 
preventing. 510 

problem of, 489 

rapid, 13 


time to prevent, 747 
Grocer increases honey sales, 
155 
should know uses of honey, 
442 
why they do not push honey, 
442 
Grocer co-operation, 240 
Health food, new, 493 
Heather honey, 208, 210 
Hens and bees, 89 
Hershey Chocolate Co., use hon 
ey, 673 
Hive cover makes handy sled, 
166 


eight-frame, success with, 447 
how to open, 244 
stand and winter case, 629 


tool attached to smoker, 237 

types, influence of countries, 
605 

work of, 438 


Hives, cleaning, which contain- 
ed disease, 770 
distance from 

771 
larger, better crops, 607 
smaller, require much feed- 
ing, 606 
used, repainting, 438 

Holidays and honey, 766 

Home economic teachers 
ing through, 507 
makers and honey jars, 574 
markets, development re- 

quires care, 683 

Honey, advertising 


windbreaks, 


work- 


profitably, 


aids to selling, 742 


amount of, needed for win 


ter, 644 

almond confection, 673 

and milk-chocolate candy, 
673 

at hotels and _ restaurants, 
237 

at the meat counter, 443 

as spread for cotton pickers, 
702 

bees fail to cap, 447 

fail to cap, 447 


below brood-chamber, 54 


bottled, eliminating small 
bubbles, 710 
buying, to supply customers, 
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479 
cans, washing, 237 
care of after taking off, 441 


chocolate, a health food, 674 

color, 488 

containers, standardization 
of, 555 


converted into dry crystalline 
form, 771 

corn syrup 

cream, 493 

cut-comb, 445 

consumption doubled in three 


mixed with, 156 


years, 697 
demand for depends on bee 
keeper, 480 


demonstrations at National 
Restaurant Exposition, 705 
destroys disease germs, 710 
doctors recommend, 482 
displays attractive, 157 
dry, not desirable, 96 
fall, providing room for 
fed to dairy cows, 692 
fed to live stock, 704 
fermentation, study of, 752 
fermented, appearance of, 709 
fermented, packages hived on 
combs of, 311 


7 
577 


fine-grained, how to get, 621 

flavor of, standardizing, 489 

float, 745 

flow, late, preparations for, 
509 

flow, size of colonies for, 243 

flow, signs of end, 440 


flow, the fall, 560 
from desert plants, 17 


granulation in, preventing, 
510, 770 
granulated, most used, 230 


helps baby sleep, 691 

helps eye trouble, 106 
ignorance regarding, 734 
importance of uniformity, 702 
imitations of, detecting, 286 
in big business, 753 
in club offers, 443 

in commercial candy making, 


672 
in ice cream, 481 
in tubes, 482 


judged by color, 487 
kills bad taste of medicine 
166 


large display at roadside, 438 

leave plenty for winter, 577 

let’s sell more, 490 

liquid, preparing for market, 
747 


making more sparkling, 
mint, quality of, 578 
more per colony, 354, 699 
on milk route, 482 


ordinary, typical example of, 
544 


481 


” 
peddled without license, 711 


plants, display of, 95 

pop, 6738 

processing to prevent fermen 
tation, 12 


produced, how, 708 

public recognizes importance, 
568 

quick energy from, 438 

receivers for Institute, 

refueling with, 732 

sales, live bees boost, 626 

Scotch, 678 

selling, fair treatment to all, 


716 
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682 
selling on commission, 754 
selling to trade classes, 681)! 


separating light and dark, 90 
smoothly crystallized, 480 
sold by personal efforts, 479 
sold co-operatively, 288 
standard density for, 771 
stops the motorist, 540 
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substituted for syrup in pub-| Milk-chocolate and honey can- 
| 


lic institution, 632 
surplus, taking off, 441, 508 
sweet clover, color of, 243 
table, standardization of, 487 
taking place of syrup, 570 
to suit every taste, 80 
trading for gasoline, 732 
type to produce, 169 
unsealed, utilizing, 562 
with inferiority complex, 545 
Honeydew honey in_ winter 
stores serious problem, 635 
House apiaries, 54 
Household activities 
revealed, 244 
Hubam as a honey plant, 113 
Hybrid bees, color of, 114 


of 


bees, 


I 
Importance of little things, 305 
Importation, early, of honey 
bees, 711 
Increase, rapid, results in good 
crop, 361 
Incubation of queen cells, 295 
India, bees of, 56 
Inspection work, emergency, 305 
Institutional possibilities, 705 
Insurance for beekeepers. in 
Canada, 45 
Insurance, compulsory, 676 
Insurance, cost of, 675 
Insurance for beekeepers, 674 


International Congress, 98, 625 

Introducing queen late in sea 
son, 647 

Introducing queens, 490 

Introducing ripe queen cells, 
382 

Italian queens, test of purity, 
510 


J 


Janscha, an early master, 477 


7 
Jar, search for ideal style, 557 | 
1 


tall, not adapted for re-use, 


574 


tall, on pantry shelves, 574 
Joubert, Julian, beekeeper, 348 
Kentucky, sweet clover comes 


back to, 290 


Labor-saving equipment, 94 

Land of promise, 669 

Langstroth and Dzierzon, 735 

Larvae, selecting for queen 
rearing, 76 

Laying workers or drone-laying 
queens, 578 

Lemon rind honey cookies, 430 

Leadership, able, importance 
of, 680 

Lespedeza as forage crop, 116 

Let-alone system, 46 

Liability insurance for beekeep 
ers, 45 


Literature for beginners, 48 


Low prices met by short cuts, | 
9 


Lueneburg Heath, 208 

Lunatic, the, 427 

Lysol for bee stings, 374 
M 


Management, change of, 380 

Management, short cuts in, 623 

Marketing, basic principles in, 
544 

Market reports, origin of, 754 

Marking net weight on sections, 


Mars Confections use honey, 
673 | 

Mating queens, baby nuclei for, 
280 


Mendel, Gregor, a beekeeper, 
546 


Mephitis mephitis, 228 
Migratory scheme which was 


abandoned, 423 


dy, 673 

Milk-producing feed, sweet clo- 
ver as, 305 

Mistakes, 620 

Moisture, ground, preventing 
from entering packing, 770 

Moldy combs in spring, cause 
of, 113 

Motorist, honey stops the, 540 


Mountain scenery, wonderful, 
477 

Moving bees short distances, 
647 
bees to new location, 169 
bees to prevent starvation, 
554 
colonies close together for 


winter, 646 
Museum in Vienna, 416 
Name built in comb honey, 114 
Names of dealers and breeders 
wanted, 248 
National Honey Week, 643, 712 
National Honey Week, beneficial 
effects offset, 44 


Neighbor objects to bees, 114 

Net weight, marking on _ sec- 
tions, 770 

Neunteufel, Mr., 478 


Newspaper co-operation, 241 

North Carolina and Mr, Sams, 
671 

Novelties in beeswax, 305 

Nuclei, method of starting, 217 


Nursery colonies, arrangement 
of, 216 
Oo 
Observation hive, entrance 


closed, 56 
Observation hive, handy, 491 
Ohio State field meet, 613 
Oklahoma, good _ yield 
sweet clover in, 704 
Orchard, charges for 
bees, 170 
Orchards, commercial, 
apiaries in, 310 
Organization, advantages of, 36 


from 
placing 


locating 


Organization and economy, 680 
Outdoor colony dies early in 
winter, 702 


Package bees, giving combs of 

brood to, 310 

bee industry, beginning, 212 

bee industry, magnitude of, 
351 

bee industry, progress of, 154 

bees, buying, 237 

bees for orchards, 214, 

bees for pollination, 226 

bees hauled by truck, 231, 
875 


bees installed 


220 


oe 


on foundation, 


bees, profitable management 
of, 145 
bees, profits from, 94, 212 
bees, time to install, 54 
business 20 years old, 294 
Packages, best time to install, 
146 


hived on combs of fermented 

honey, 311 

make fine start, 

most profitable size, 145, 213 
Packing bees for winter, correct 

method, 710 

heavy, tunnel for, 46 

over double covers, 646 

preventing ground moisture 

from entering, 770 

simplified by metal case, 609 
Painting used bee hives, 438 
Patches of comb cut away, 382 
Peasant life, glimpse of, 546 


75 


| Pennsylvania State Farm Prod- 
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ucts Show, 703 R af 
Peddling honey without a li Races, comparison of, 33, 166 
cense, 711 740 z ; 
Pioneers in Apalachicola bee- | Radio food talks in demand, 506 
keeping, 554 Rearing queens early in spring 
Playflights and robbing, distin 4 
guishing, 578 Rearing queens, simple method 
Points to remember, 214 of, 46 
Pollination of red clover, 614 Red clover, pollination of, 614 
Pollination, package bees for, Red-clover queens, 491 


226 


Pollination. why bees sometimes 


fail in, 218 
Portable extracting outfit, 154 
Posters, 641 
Poultry and beekeeping, 89 
Power for hand extractor, 491 
Premiums on insurance cover 
losses, 678 
Prevost ‘Ned,’’ 670 
Price cutting causes no alarm 
81 
Prime swarm and afterswarm 
309 
Pritchard honey stand, 744 
Procrastination, 50 
Producers cause break in 
prices how, 683 
Propolis, preventing on sec 
tions, 445 
Q 
Queen, age at which she should 
be replaced, 510 
a year's work for, 288 
breeders names listed, 248 


cells built by laying-worker 

colony, 511 

cells by the thousand, 147 

cells, incubation of, 295 

cell cups, artificial, 148 

cells, ripe, introducing, 382 

excluder, use of, 383 

how to find, 311 

introducing late in season 
647 

kept out of food-chamber, 511 

laying giving instead of 
queen cell, 446 

peculiar behavior of, 685 

rearing, selecting larvae for 
76 

rearing, unusual experience 
in, 702 

trap to stop swarming, 447 

when to cage, 284 

young laying, requeening 
with, 284 


Queens chilled in transit, 703 
clipped, management of, 446 
disappear when paralysis o¢ 


curs, 569 
drone-laying, or laying work 
ers, 578 
eggs fail to hatch, 685 
failing, 145 
good, importance of, 214 
in mails. endurance of, 293 


introducing, 490 
Italians, test of purity, 51 
judging age and quality 57 
leave hive to die, 114 
live longer in comb-honey 
production, 55 
mating, baby nuclei 
reared in upper story 
rearing early in 
red clover, 491 
replacing inferior, 577 


S 


for, 280 
447 
spring, 54 


safe introduction of, 559 

simpler method of rearing, 46 

two in same hive, 305 

virgin, in cages. 578 

young, age at which they lay 

447 

young, reared late in fall, 170 
Queen's wings, clipping, 242, 

309 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Region, best for beekeeping, 46 
Requeened automatically, 750 


— ning colonies established | 


from packages, 310 
latter part of flow, 90 
on sealed brood, 284 
simple method of, 510 


with young laying queen, 284 


wren honey served in 


Retail merchandizing, 442 

Restaurateurs, demonstration 
for, 707 

Reversing, what does it mean’? 
55 

Rheumatism, bee stings for, 417 

Roadside display of honey, 438 
entire crop sold at, 563 
selling of quality products, 

79 


outdoor, 746 

Robber trap, simple, 305 

Robbing and playflight, distin- 
guishing, 578 


stands 


Robbing, clever scheme to stop, 
704 

Sack cloth and ashes, 23 

Salt water for bees, 383 

Sams, ©. L., and North Caro 
lina, 671 

Sections, small, sell well, 493 

Selling honey, functions need 
ed, 682 

Shaking treatment for Ameri 
ean foulbrood, 425 

Shippers, southern, 353 


Short cuts, 94, 623 


Sign, approach, striking, 543 

Sign painting for beekeepers, 
495 

Skep honey sign, 543 

Skep. largest in world, 704 

Skunk receives many stings 
559 

South, beekeeping in, 668 


Space needed between hives, 579 


Spraying at wrong time, 219 

Spray, dormant, effect of on 
bees, 243 

Spray poisoning affects bees 
how, 311 

Spring, care of bees in, 142 
feeding, 144 
management, 145 
protection, 145 

Standard for color of honey, 488 


Standardizing flavor 
489 
Standardization of 


tainers, 555 


of honey, 


honey con 


Stands, advertising value of 
540 
Stethoscope for beekeepers, 222 


Sticking to 

Stings, few, 

ty, 619 

immunity from, 

tificially, 619 

immunity, nature brings how 
619 


the job, 157 


increase sensitive 


developed ar- 


mechanism of 618 
remedy for, 374, 388 
treatment for, 619 
Stores needed to insure normal 
amount of brood, 579 
Storing honey, proper condi- 
tions of, 1138 
Stranger, trusting the, 541 
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December, 1932 


Strgar, Jan, 476 
Super lifter, a handy, 
Super room, quick 
supplying, 428 
Supers, brood-chamber 


429 
method of 


above, 


447 

comb honey, inducing bees to 
work in, 445 

first, when to give, 282 


finished, taking off, 412 


management at close of sea 
son, 440 

new, giving to prevent swarm 
ing, 882 

shallow, wintering in, 704 


providing room in, 
Supering, method of 
Supersedure, forced, 


381 
283 
579, 751 


Supersedure, forced stops 
swarming, 15 
Superstitions about bees, 690 


Survey of cost of honey in 
gon, 40 
Swarm, artificial, drumming out 
bees to make, 383 
carries brood diseases, 
control, 308 
control, effective 
control, equipment 
control, method of, 140 
how bees prepare to, 309 
newly hived, returns to par 
ent, 382 
Swarming, comb-honey 
tion, without, 420 
confining queen in 
story to prevent, 382 
desirable 209 
early, control of, 306 
new supers to prevent, 382 
queen trap to stop, 447 
preparation for, 283, 309 
problem easily solved, 90 
removing queen to prevent 


Ore 


310 


866 


for, 140 


produc 


upper 


381 
single story vs. two stories, 
436 
stopped by forced supersed 
ure, 15 
to prevent, 366, 383 
Swarms hived back in same 
hive, 310 
Sweet clover as milk-producing 


feed, 305 


bright future for, 92 

comes back to Kentucky, 290 

disappearance of, 23 

diseases of, 23 

extracts from bulletins on, 
92, 98, 151, 152 

different varieties of, 171 

disease-resistant strain, 566 


good yield from in Oklahoma, 
704 
honey, color of, 243 
improves soil, 36 
missionary work for, 
seed, sowing, 115 
yellow, as honey plant, 709 
Syrup for winter, how to make, 


150 


645 
T 
Temperature control, impor 
tance of, 14 
Temperature, factor in disin 
fecting. 84 
| Thieves, to prevent, 159 
Thief, finally caught, 701 
Top-bars, long, prefers, 306 
Top entrance simplified, 686 


Trade channels 
recular. 683 


importance of 


Trading honey for gasoline, 732 

Tradition, breaking away from, 
604 

Trained bees, 153 

Transferring bees from trees. 


170 
428 
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Trucks for transporting pack- 
age bees, 231, 375 
Tunnel for heavy packing, 46 


Tupelo honey, non-granulating, 
424 

Tupelo region of northern Flor- 
ida, 422 

Ultra-violet light, response of 
bees to, 116 

Uniformity of color important, 
702 

Uniting weak colonies in fall, 
576 


Uniting weak colonies in spring, 
243 

University aids beekeepers, 616 

of, 


queens, advantages 


Von Frisch, Prof. Karl, 360 
Ww 
Walker, Mother, and her vision, 
670 


Agricultural College at Hohen 
heim, Germany, 358, 678 
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Andersen, Iver C., in his api- 
ary, 540 

Andrews, T. O., 512 

Achord, W. D., 352 

Anthony, J. P ‘*Big Joe,’’ 
184, 486 

Anthony, Joseph, and barrels | 
for honey crop, 552 

Apiaries in Lueneberg Heath, 
208, 209 | 
on high ground in Florida, 

550, 551, 553, 554 


on platforms, 422, 423, 424, 
of M. A. Gill, 611, 612 
Apiary at Dol, Czechoslovakia, 
605 


by creek, March cover 


commercial, in North Caro- 
lina, 314 

destroyed by flood in Texas, 
638 

in Australia, November cover 

in Austria, 419, 478 

in China, April cover 

in desert, 20 

in Lueneberg Heath, 209 

in March snowstorm, 167 


in 
In 
in 
in 
in 


Nova Scotia, 639 
orchard, October cover 
racks on heath, 677 
summer, August cover 
Washington, June cover, 
July cover 


in winter, February cover 

of Mgr. Adamac, Ozechoslo 
vakia, 547 

of Iver C. Andersen, 540, 541 

of Brown Bros., Florida, 551 

of W. R. Connell, 553 

of M. G. Eldred, August 

cover 

of F. A. Hoffman, 485 

of J K Isbell, 550 

of H. M. Leach, 47 

of Lyle and Eldridge, 47 


of F. W. Luebeck, 167 
of Louise McMullen, 366 
of Josef Madr, Sered, Ozecho- 


slovakia, 549 
of S. Matsumo, 167 
of Mr. Patka, Czechoslovakia, 


549 

of H. E; Rish, 553 

of Otto Schulze, Germany, 
675 

of S. M. Shales, 47 

of Sing Ming, China, April 
cover. 


of 600 colonies on heath, 676 
of J. J. Walker, 554 





IN BEE CULTURE 781 
Washboard action of bees, 511 indoors, 770 
Wax moth, control of, 55 in shallow supers, 704 
larvae, heat kills, 97 in smoke house, 771 
larvae in comb honey, 511 in two stories, 171 
Wax moths, preventing damage novel method of, 685 
by, 510 on off-grade honey, 91 
rendering from cappings and)! Winter layers, culling flock for, 
old combs, .770 91 
rendering from diseased protection, 645 
combs, 771 protection, best, 158 
Wheelbarrow, pneumatic-tired, wish, a, 37 
559 Wiring, horizontal-diagonal, 367 
Who's who in apiculture, 304 Wisdom, bits of, 98 
Windbreak, best distance from, | World’s largest bee hive, 704 


771 
Winter case, all-metal, 608 
and hive stand, 629 
cases with top entrances, 686 
correct method to pack for, 
710 
how to keep bees warm, 109 


case 


Wintering bees in sheltered lo 
cation, 685 
bees under snow, 710 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
on Apalachicola River, 424, 
486 
on mountain side, June cov 
er, July cover 
on platform viewed from 
river, 424, 486 
operated for package bees 
238 
ruined without wind protec 
tion, 293 
with tiered-supers, Septem 
ber cover 
Arnhart, Dr. Ludwig, medallion 
of, 416 
Atchison, Thomas, 351, 353 


School ir 


Austrian Beekeepers’ 
Vienna, 416 

Auto and trailer going to N. C 
Fair 733, 734 

Automobiles lined 
ter’s apiary, 614 

Back-lot apiary, 363 


up at Por 


Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. T. C., 665 
Beekeepers at Ohio field meet 
613 
at Sered, Czechoslovakia, 548 
549 
at T. C. Barnes, N. C., 668 
home in Lueneberg Heath, 
209 


Beekeeping in Nova Scotia, 639 
laboratory at Dol, Czecho 
slovakia, 604, 605 
school, 676 
Bee-master at Celle, 286 
Bees entering honey sign, 543 
in wind-swept orchard, 292 
packed in two-colony cases in 
Ontario, 107 
ready for shipment from Ala- 


bama, 351, 352, 353 
shaken from combs, 140 
Beeswax frames honey plants, 


95 

Berry, M. C., 353 

Boys livening things up, 31 

Breeding queens, special hives 
for, 76, 77 

Brewer, John, and C. L. 
671 

Brown Bros.’ apiary, 551 


Sams, 


Brown Bros., one of the, 554 

Brushing bees from bottom of 
super, 414 

Burnside, Dr. C. E., studying 


flight of bees, 514 
Cabbages thrown at swarm, 427 
Cacti, different varieties, 19 
Cages in red clover field for 
studying pollination, 615, 616 
Candy bars made with honey, 
673 
Cappings, melting apparatus, 30 


Working force, preventing divi 


sion, 309 
Wrapping comb honey, 481, 614 
Wrench, handy, 106 
Yy 
Yield doubled, 354 
Z 
Zander, Prof. Enoch, 359 


Carstens, Herr, bee-master of 
Celle Institut, 211, 286 

Catsclaw tree, 17 

Cell-building colonies in long 
hives, 149 

Celle Institute, staff of, 287 

Cell-starting colony, 147 


Charts showing culture tests for 


American foulbrood 84, 85 
Cholla cactus, 19 
Christ rose in bloom, 419 
College of Agriculture at Ho 


henheim, Germany, 358, 678 
Colonies being moved to heath, 
677 


Colonies in protected place, 291 


Colony in exposed location, 291 
on scales in government api 
ary, 514 
Colony builds up fast from 
package, 146 
just transferred from box 
hive, 314 
outdoor, dies in winter, 702 
strong in early spring, 143 


weak, 
lb 


to 
144 


prepared 
package, 


receive < 


Comb that weighs 15 pounds, 
356 

Connell, W. R., apiary of, 553 

Cornforth, Mrs. Ida H., of Kel 
logg’s, 765 

| Cornstalks make good wind 
break, 292 

Cutts, J. M., 352 

Czechoslovakian apiary, 547 

Demuth, G. S., showing winter 
cluster, 739 

Deyell, M. J., shows winter clus 
ter, 738, 739 

Desert apiary, 20 

Diagram of settling and strain 
ing apparatus, 28 


Driving baby bees into supers 
238 
Dunham, W. E., addressing bee 
keepers, 617 
Dutch beekeepers advertise, 704 
13 


Dyce, Dr. E. J 
Educational exhibit, 703 
Eldred, M. G., apiary of, Au 


gust cover 
Entrance closed by lath and pa 


per, 687 
Equipment for taking off honey, 
412 


Erlangen Institute 
room at, 359 
Evenius, Dr. Joachim, 357 
Exhibit at Pennsylvania State 
Farm Show, 703 
Experiment Station 
Scotia, 639 


extracting 


in Nova 
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Experimental packages with 
thermometers and feeders in 
place, 227 


Extracting apparatus, arrange- 
ment of, 29 

Extracting house on motor 
truck, 155 
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Feeder in place on 5-lb. orchard | 


227 


package, 

Feeder protected, 144 

Feet in the oven no longer, 105 

Fireweed stalk, 350 

Fishhaber, Elsa J. and her cov- 
ered wagon, 733, 734 

Flanagan, Miss Mazie C., 670 

Flood destroys apiary in Tex 
as, 638 

Food-chamber colonies store big 
crop, 689 

Forehand, Mr. and Mrs. A. I., 
353 

Foundation draped over wires, 
620 

Fuller, K. B., 87 

Garden hose used on bees, 

Gardner, Lloyd O., 87 


684 


Gardner and Fuller's extract- 
ing outfit, 87 

German beekeepers, group of, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Phillips, 
360 

Germany, agricultural college 
in, 678 

Gill, D. A., 610 
M. A., 610 


Mr. and Mrs. M. A., 612 
Gill’s, M. A., apiaries, 611, 612 
Glebe, W. M., sales house, 79, 

80, 81, 82 
Goat held his nose, 228 
Grafted cells in frame ready to 

give to colony, 149 
Grafting larvae into artificial 

queen-cell cups, 16 
room with three glass sides, 


4 
Group at College of Agriculture, 
Brno, 546 


Hambleton, Jas. I., studying 
work of hive, 514 

Harrell, W. E., 351 

Heath, apiary of 600 colonies 
on, 676 


colonies being moved to, 677 
skeps in rack on, 

Heather honey wrapped in cel- 
lophane, 211 
Hepner, Father, 
dents, 224 
Hepner, Rev. M. G., in college 

apiary, 223, 224 
‘*Here comes the bride,’’ 32 
Higgins, C. W., 155 
Hive for breeding queen, 76, 77 
manipulation in swarm con- 


and his stu- 


trol 140, 141 
ready for package of bees, 
214 
Hives, special for cell-building 
colonies, 149 


with top entrance ready for 
winter, 687 


Hives, top entrances, winter 
perfectly, 687 
with upper-entrance arrange- 
ment, 686 


Hoffman, F. A., 484, 486 
Honey-fed baby, 691 
float, Pritchard's, 745 
jars, various sizes and style, 
556, 557 
made confections, 673 
plants mounted on beeswax 
frames, 95 
pump in pit, 28 
Scotch, 753 
sign of big hive, 746 
sign with live bees, 543 
stand sells 12,000 pounds an- 
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nually, 563 
tank in pit, 28 


Hook for piling supers, 31 

House apiary of Dr. Rasin, 
Czechoslovakia, 607 

Imbedding outfit, electric, 367 


Ironwood tree, 18 

Inner cover and tunnel, top 
view, 687 

Isbell, J. K., apiary of, 550 

Jars, honey, various sizes and 
styles, 556, 557 

Jones, Dr. W. Ray, 619 

Joubert, Julian, hive-lifter of, 
350 


Joubert, Julian, honey stand of, 
348, 349 

Kellogg Home Economics Dept., 
members of, 152, 765 

Knight, Jasper, 352 

Koch, Prof. Albert, 286 

Label, home-made, 350 

Laboratory at Stranice, Czecho 
slovakia, 606 

Laboratory of beekeeping at 
Dol, Czechoslovakia, 604, 605 

Lanier Bros., Apalachicola, 551 

Lanier, L. L., apiary of, 424 

Larvae being grafted for early 


queens, 16 
Laxton, Geo., field meet at home 
of, 669 


Leininger, Fred., and E. R. Root, 
1 


614 
Lubeck, F. W., apiary of, 167 
Luenenberg Heath, apiary in, 
9 


Madr, Josef, apiary of, 549 
Manager, new 1932, January 
cover 
Matsumo, S., apiary of, 167 
Mesquite tree, 17 
Migratory apiary in Japan, 167 
Millergren, A., 483 
Millergren, A., apiary of, 422 
Mraz, Mrs. Chas. and baby, 691 
Museum at Celle, Germany, 285 
Museum, beekeeping, in Vienna, 


417, 418 

Nolan, W. J., photographing 
brood, 514 

Nucleus boxes, 280 


Nucleus, forming before swarm 


ing season, 140 
Nursery cage ready for queen 
cell, 217 
Observation hive, 491 
Observation hive in Root Co.'s 


sales room, 627, 743 

Ohio field meet, 613 

Orchard package with wrapping 
removed, 227 

Orchard packages used as hives, 
99 

Outdoor colony dies in winter, 
702 

Out-apiary started with 
ages, 215 

Package bees crated for ship 


pack- 
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| 


ment, 213 
bees, installing, 214 
colonies for experiments at | 


Ohio State University, 226. 
227 


of bees from the South, 219 
shipping season in South, 238 
Packages crated and labeled for 
shipment to Canada, 238 
Packages scattered through or 
chard, 221 
Palo Verde tree, 18, 19 
Pennsylvania State Farm Show, 
exhibit at, 703 
Patka, Mr., apiary of, 549 


Pauli, Giles, and handy sled, 
166 

Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
at Brno, 546 

Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. FE. F., at 
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Sered, Czechoslovakia, 548 

Pickard, Miss Helen, of Kel 
logg’s, 765 

Pierson, J. B., apiary, 669 

Pioneers, May cover 

Platform apiary viewed from 
river, 424, 486 

Pollination studies in red clover 
fields, 615, 616 

Press for removing heather hon 
ey from combs, 211 

Prevost, E. S., 670 

Prickly pear cactus, 19 


Pritchard's honey house, 743, 
744, 745 

Pritchard, Mel, 78 

Queen cells ready for nursery 
cages, 216 

Queen cells ready to emerge, 
141 

Queen, length of, 508 

Queen-mating nuclei in Root 


basswood apiary, 78 

Rack for carrying baby nuclei, 
281 

Randlett’s Landing, 423 


Red clover fields, pollination 
studies in, 615, 616 
Rish, H. E., 552 


Roadside stand in Florida,, 747 
of Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, 438 


stand of Iver ©. Andersen, 
541 

stand of Julian Joubert, 348, 
349 

of Pritchard’s, 743, 744, 745 

of E. W. Selfe, 746 


stand of C. C. Thompson, 563 
Rogers, A. S., 352, 353 
Root Co., food-chamber colonies, 
689 
E. R., and Fred Leininger, 


614 
E. R., talking to beekeepers, 
314 
Co. apiaries in sweet clover 
region, 24, 25, 26 
Sahuaro cactus, 19 


St. Mary’s College, Pa., 228 

Sales house of W. M. Glebe, 
79, 80, 81, 82 

Salesman, silent, 541 

Sams, C. L., and John Brewer, 


671 

examining Geo. Laxton’s 
bees, 671 

talking to beekeepers, $14, 
669 


Saw mandrel from sewing ma- 
chine, 27, 30 

Schmid, Dr. Sepp, 415 

Schoenfeld, Dr. Anton, 607 

School of beekeepers, 676 

Schulze, Otto, home apiary of, 
675 


Sections, small, compared with 


regular, 493 
Section, small, makes dainty 
dish, 494 
Screen, carbolated, 418 
construction of, 412 
movable, provided with en- 
trance, 356 


Settling and straining appara- 
tus, diagram of, 28 
Settling tank located 
storage tanks, 29 
Sewing machine buzz saw, 27, 

30 
Sheriff dropped his subpoena, 
807 


above 


Short, H. O., 353 

Sign painting, 495 

Sing Ming apiary, April cover 

Single comb observation hive, 
627, 743 

Skep honey sign with live bees, 
5438 


Skep largest in world, 704 
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Skeps used in Germany, 210 Swarm control, hive manipula- | Walker, Mrs. Dora Dee, 670 
Skyscrapers in Mr. Porter's api- tions in, 140, 141 Walker, J. J., in his apiary, 554 
ary, 615 Sweet clover tiers up supers, | Whitfield, A., apiary of, 423 
Sled made from wire cover, 166 24, 25, 26 Whitfield, A., 483 
Snow, deep, in northern Michi- | Tools used by Lueneberg Heath | Wilderness honey y stand, 349 
gan, 107 | beekeeper, 210 | Windbreak of cornstalks, 292 
Smith, Hugh, 354 Top-entrance hive ready for | Windbreak, natural, in Root 
Smoke blown under screen, 413 winter, 687 , Co. apiary, 25 
Standard hive arranged for two | Top-entrance hives, 686, 687 Winter case with metal sides, 
nuclei, 217 | Trained bees, 153 629 
Stakes for mounting boxes of | Trouble started, 365 Winter cases for two colonies, 
z baby nuclei, 281 | Tunnel and inner cover, top . 
Steam-pipe, details of, 28 view, 687 Winter cases of galvanized iron, 
Steam pressure cooker, 88 ‘‘Tee! hee!l’’ 573 609 
Stethoscope for locating foul-| Pwo-comb observation hive, 743 | Winter cluster, a real, 738, 739 
_, rood, 222 | Two-story beekeeping, 738, 739 | Wintered-over colony stores 210 
Sting magnified, 618 I eres om Ibs., 146 
Strainer located above storage | ' — knife, steam-heated, Wintering bees in valley high 
tank, 29 } 7 in mountains, 685 : 
Strgar, Jan, 476 | Vacation for beekeepers, 20 Wire, method of threading, 367 
Summer time in Michigan, 107 | Valley in mountains ideal for | Work of the hive, 439 
Super cleared of bees, 414 wintering, 685 Wrench for opening 5-gallon 
Super lifter, 429, 430 | Vellach Valley, 478 cans, 106 
Super of extracting combs giv-| Verbic, Prof. Jos., 477 Wright, H. R., 755 
en to parent colony, 141 | Von Frisch, Dr. Karl, 360 Zander, Dr. Enoch, 359, 360 
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EDITORIAL 
Alabama accredits apiaries, 206 | tion of honey,’’ 137 Packing honey, new process for, 
A. F. B., detecting, 345 Fermentation in comb honey, 137 4 
eradication of, 409 410 Pasture, seekin , 277 
Hon. Institute, 187, 346, 601,/ Food chambers and young| Phillips, Dr., ~Ainnyg B U. S. 
728 queens, 474 A., 409 
Hon. Pr. Leag. meeting, 9,139) Foreign trade in honey and | ‘*Pollination of deciduous fruits 
Hon. Pr. Leag., report of, 345 beeswax, 538 | by bees,’ 
Apiaries, accredited, 206 Foulbrood, American, don't win- | Poster, honey, _ 73 
ter, 601 | . 


ef inspection, efficiency in, 
537 


April cover page, 205 

Automobile radiators, honey in, 
780 

Bakers, increasing use of honey 
by, 666 

‘*Bee inspection in N. D.,’’ 346 

Beekeepers’ field meetings, 473 

Beekeeping, gov. work in, 10 

205 


in European countries, 
in Russia, 667, 730 j 
Bees able to prolong their lives, 
7381 
‘*Bees and their care,’ 
Bees show preference 
clovers, 603 
Beeswax, burning, 602 
foreign trade in, 538 
foreign, U. 8. dumping 
ground for, 205 
Book, new, for beekeepers, 345 
Brood disease, newly discover 
ed, 601 
diseases, 
of, 206 
rearing, early, moderate, 2 
Bulletins, new, beekeeping, 3 
Burning beeswax, 602 
Clovers, bees show preference 
for, 603 
Colonies build up rapidly, 
Colonies, divided in spring, 
Color chart, government, 73 
Combs affect warming, 345 
Combs of honey for package 
bees, 601 
Comb honey, 
410 


* 409 
among 


preventing spread 


46 


846 
207 


fermentation in, 

‘*Comparative test of the Cauca 
sian with the Italian race of 
honeybees,’’ 346 — ; 

Corn syrup, honey mixed with, 
75 


Corn sugar, Sec. Hyde and, 74 
Crop and market condition, 537 
Orop secured during short flow, 


Dividing colonies in spring, 207 

Dyce, Dr. E. J., bulletins, 137 

Express rates reduced on pack- 
ages, 277 

Extracting honey without open- 
ing hives, 665 

Feeding in spring, 205 

**Fermentation and crystalliza- 





eradication of, 409 
Gen. Motors radio program, 475 
Government boosts honey, 345 
Government bulletin, new, 601 
Government color chart, 73 
honey poster, 73 
work in beekeeping, 10 
Granulated honey breaks down 
old fallacy, 601 
Granulation of syrup, prevent 
ing, in fall feeding, 666 
Honey crop conditions, 473 





demand for sustained, 207 
extracted without opening 
hive, 665 


flow, adjusting conditions to, 
538 


foreign trade in, 538 
from red clover, 537 
government boosts, 345 
in automobile radiators, 
mixed with corn syrup, 
movement of, 9 
packing, new process for, 137 


730 
5 


plants, conditions favorable 

for, 474 

plants, improved condition, | 
728 

poster, government, 73 

processing, advance in, 9 

producer, large vs. small, zat 


production cost lowered, 
selling from the tank, 73 
used by bakers Leen 666 
Hyde, Secretary, makes further 
concession, 
Inspection, efficiency in, 537 


Inspection work, curtailment | 
on, 278 

International Beekeeping Con 
ference, 409 


Jensen, Malitta Fischer, 137 
**Manual of beekeeping,’’ 345 
Market and crop conditions, 537 
Marketing honey locally, 475 
**Metabolism of the honeybee in 
winter cluster,’’ 346 
National Honey Week, 602, 665, 
730 
**Out-apiaries,’’ 409 
Package-bee industry, 73 
Package bees, combs of honey | 
for, 601 
Package bees imported by Ca- 
nadian beekeepers, 730 





| Swarm control, 


Preparing for next season, 410 
rocessing honey, advance in, 9 
Progress through adversity, 539 
Queens, who should rear, 78 
forced supersedure of. 11, 411 
young, and food chambers, 
474 
Red clover honey, 537 
**Relation of Commercial Honey 
to spread of A. F. B.,’’ 601 
Report of Maryland State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, 409 
Report of State Apiarist 
lowa, 409 
Russia, experimenting with bee- 
keeping, in, 667, 730 
Salesmanship, short-sighted, 9 
Sing Ming apiary, 205 
South. Bkp. Conference, 9, 
Spirit of work, 410 
Spring dwindling, 138 
Spring feeding, 205 
‘Studies on the Changes in 
Nectar Concentration Produc- 
ed by the honeybee,’’ 409 
Sugar, panic prices on, 278 
Supersedure during swarming, 
347 
forced in spring, 
for swarm control, 
138 
and forced supersedure, 272, 
474 


of 


137 


11 
279, 474 


Swarming combs affect, 345 

and forced supersedure, 27Py 
846, 474 

preventing early, 205 

| Sweet clover for comb honef) 
602 
for pasture, 278 
grown for nectar, 538 
lowers cost of production, 205 
possibilities of, 138 CT 
seed, scarified, 74 
seed, sowing, 10, 728 
year, a great, 537 

Syrup for fall feeding, prevent- 
ing granulation of, 666 7 

Weather affects swarming, 40¢ 

Weather, topsy-turvy, 738 


p 


> 
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| Winter, final preparations for 


665 

meeting of beekeepers, 728 a 

protection, 666 

stores, inferior, less destruct. 
ive, 603 ( 
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5 Plants 


Here It —_—— | 
Oe BERN 


EMPIRE STATE—\that’s the name of Kellogg’s New Wonder Strawberry. It’s a 
brand new variety never offered before, We have the only plants in America. We have 

















been testing it for over two seasons and it produees the most perfect and magnificent 
berries we have ever seen. It’s a real “knockout.” It is a big, sturdy, hardy, deep-rooted 
plant—-easy to grow—produees big, attractive berries that bring top market price. To 
introduce this New Wonder Berry we will send you 5 plants to test in vour own gar 
den for only 10c, Act quickly don’t wait, be one of the first to raise this big delicious 
outstanding new variety. But whether you order the 5 plants or not, be sure to fill out 
the coupon below and 


| Get My FREE Book of Bargains 


' ‘ one 
iving Bargair ever offered | Kellogg Mar pecial Be 
Garden ( ind Acre-plots at cut price 
A $12.50 Garden for onl $5.0 another S11.85 ilue f 
Se 8 r } } ’ } ry with ‘ 

l r for mar nd } ro —} 

! ! itura Sum ma 
ha S iN Black t ( \ 
pa Crlad | I Shrul R \ | 


tl FREE Bert I 


$500 to $1,200 Profit Per ra 





Tha =" 
vith St berric f 1 have the right 1 ! nd he right 
method of growing them. My FREE Book t bout the 


‘Enclosed find check for $104.75 for this “=====s=>"FREE BOOK COUPON --~-.-.. 


' 
spring’s order. I harvested between 16 and 17 }| R. Mm. Kellogg Co., Box 2622, : 
thousand boxes last year. I have nothing but Three Rivers. Mich ' 
Kellogg's plants, will try and set an acre every : ‘ : 
year.’’——-George C. Rutzen, Harvard, Il | N : 
r} f hun d f n ‘ ' ’ 
reports, but find many of thet Add : 
N B Bool ' ' 

’ I Stat ' 

Send for My FREE Book ; ee ape Empire State plants |s 

Use the coupon below or your name and ad : for 1 to try vrite ir order on a plait : 
dress on a posteard will bring vou my Big Bar sheet of paper and encl vith remittance 
gain Berry Fruit and Flower Book FREI ' with this coupon ' 
Send for vour copy today SSSae wenwwaceescneuaccecee ~=<sssenewwe saaeaae | 
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You Are Within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis Anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 


The new Lewis office and warehouse at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, are located in the 
modern building shown at left. Producers and 
dealers in western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio, west Maryland, eastern Kentucky and 
West Virginia may now secure Lewis Bee 
ware and Dadant’s Foundation more conven) 
ently than ever. This office and stock is 
now ready, in charge of our Mr. Jere Frazer. 
You are invited to come in and look us ove! 
when vou are in Wheeling. The address is 


Main, South and Sixteenth Streets. If you 





cannot get into Wheeling, letters addressed 


— 


to the G. B. Lewis Company at the above 


SEND FOR A 1932 
LEWIS-DADANT |} log an dthe usual Lewis serviee. 
BEE SUPPLY CATALOG 


address will insure vour getting a 19382 eata 


1932 Prices Down to 
Level of 1912 


Wait for the 1932 Lewis-Dadant catalog 
Prices on many of the more important itemis 
will be down to or below the 1912 level aft 


fording a wonderful opportunity to save mon 


on evel tem vou need in 1932. This eat 
vy has been mailed to every one on our list 
vlelitte thre Lewis-Dadant deal 
git itte s strung out from the Rov kies to 
the Atlintie, giving vou convenient nearby 
” te f shiipenne t that snve so much in trans 
portation costs reel tipeve vhes supple Ss ure 
needed in a rush. Keep vour inventory dow) 
make eve nvestment pay in time saver 
and hone produeed, by getting Lewis Bee 
wire ine Dadant’s Foundation from vou 
nenrest «adent Ilis in son VvVour entalog 
\ s u vet this itn vy 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Wheeling, W. Va Sioux City, Iowa 
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HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 


It is Easier to Produce 
Some Section Honey Now 


Have you always wanted to produce 
some section honey? Has the fact that all 
your equipment was for extracted honey 


held you back? 


. S26 r= x Ff 2 
Lewis offers as a solution the deep sec 
; : . tion holder and separator illustrated at 
the left. Both may be used in standard 
hive bodies either entirely for section 
. e- 9 * .f ef . honey or a combination with extracted. 


Deep Section Holder 
This deep holder carries eight 44 x 1% 
beeway sections and covers all but the 
edges of the sections. A wedge at the 
end makes for ease of filling and empty 
ing. You need purchase no section supers 
and your hive bodies are always ready for 


extraeted honey production. 


CN‘ 

The deep separator is metal bound by a 
patented Lewis method, hangs in the body 
ke a frame and is so strong as to last 
or years, 

. Government reports show section honey 
Deep Section Separator 
sells in an easy market. Why not produce 
Som: seetion hone \ in 1932? Write the 
est Lew is ageney listed below for ful 
particulars. 
kstablished 180; 

HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

Branches Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Wheeling, W. Va. Sioux City, Iowa 
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HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 


It Is Easier to Produce 
Some Section Honey Now F- 


Have you always wanted to produce 
some section honey? Has the fact that all 
. vis Bos et a your equipment was for extracted honey 


held you back? 


. : Lewis offers as a solution the deep see 
tion holder and separator illustrated at 
the left. Both may be used in standard 

* © ’ . 2 . Ls . : 


hive bodies either entirely for section 


Deep Section Holder vii BS 
Oatalon Wo. 876 honey or a combination with extracted. 

This deep holder carries eight 44 x 1% 

beeway sections and covers all but the 

edges of the sections. A wedge at the 

end makes for ease of filling and empty 

ing. You need purchase no section supers 

and your hive bodies are always ready for 


extracted honey production, 


The dep separator is metal bound by a 
patented Lewis method, hangs in the body 
like a frame and is so strong as to last 


for vears, 





Government reports show seetion honey 


sells in an easy market. Why not produce 





some section honey in 1932? Write the 


nearest Lewis ageney listed below for fu 


Deep Section Separator 


Catalog No. 369 ther particulars. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 18063 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches— Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Wheeling, W. Va. Sioux City, Iowa 
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CONTINENTAL 


HONEY CANS AND 
PAILS 





DISTRIBUTORS 


DECATUR, IND OGDEN, UTAH 
The Brock Store Superior Honey ¢ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. G. Woodman ¢ 
BOISE, IDAHO 





Mount States Honey 
Prod. A 
LOS ANGELES, CAI 
upe Honey Co 
Los Angeles Honey Co 


RIPON, WIS 
The Schultz Honey Co 
MANHATTAN, MONT 


Superior Honey ¢ 
HAMILTON, ILL. SAN DIEGO, Cal 
Dadant & Sor oO B. Justice 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
North Dakota Bee 


Supply ¢ 
DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass't 
LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
A. 1. Reot Compan 
*COLUMBIA,S. ¢ 
B. B. Kirk LSeed ¢ 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 
J.B. Delg & ( 
FARGO, N. DAK SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
Magill & ¢ \. 1. Root Company 
WINONA, MINN 





Lumber ¢ 
SHOUN CITY, TA 
x Honey Ass'n 


G. B. Lewis Co ONTINENTAL’S modern Honey Cans and 

WATERTOWN, Wis ‘ ° > 
G. B. Lewis C A Pails are the most economical of all honey 
packages. No other type of container yields 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
GB. Lewis Co 
WHEELING, W.VA 


we so much in service at so little cost. 
ma” eee These bright, clean, tight cans will preserve 
Quick t00d & Peck Co all the goodness of your honey, exeluding air, 
aT. Root Company moisture, germs and other destructive ele- 
aa ments that | tend to impair contents. 
Suawdtienhn Bleck On 


They are made in several styles and sizes to 
meet your needs. A distributor is convenient 
— to you (see list to the left) and will gladly 

It’s Better send you samples, prices and all partie culere 
Packed in Tin” on Continental Hone ‘y Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
WHEELING JERSEY CITY 
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When you need. :* = CLEAN. .BRIGHT. TIGHT 


HONEY | “CANS or PAILS 
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ContINeNT AL'S clean, bright, tight, dependable Cans and 


Pails are available from reliable distributors strategically lo- 


cated from Coast to Coast. (See panel to the right). 

Not only are you assured of prompt shipments, but of Cans 
and Pails that make a strong appeal to your customers, and in- 
sure your honey reaching them in excellent condition. 

Any of the distributors will gladly send you samples, prices 


and full particulars on Continental Honey Cans and Pails 


“It’s Better Packed in Tin” 


DISTRIBUTORS 
DECATUR, IND. 


The Brock Store 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Mountain States Honey 
Prod. Ass'n 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Superior Honey Oo. 
Los Angeles Honey Co 
RIPON, WIS. 

The Schultz Honey Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Superior Honey Co 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Chas. B. Justice Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
North Dakota Bee Sup 
ply Co. 
DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass'n. 
LANSING, MICH. 

M. H. Hunt & Son 
on PAUL, MINN. 

I. Root Company 
‘COLUMBIA. 8. C. 

B. B. Kirkland Seed Co, 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 

Ii. vom Dorp 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co 
ea~1. = Se 

I. Root Company 
‘WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Sioux Honey Ass'n 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
B. Lewis Co 
WHEELING. W. VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
The A. Il. Root Company 
of lowa 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
——, ILL. 

\ Root Company 
CHICO, CAL. 
Diamond Match Co 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


G. B. Lewis Co 


ConTINENTAL Can Company, Inc. 


1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


ee WHEELING JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI e 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Honey Containers 


We can save you money on your ¢cans, 
pails, and jars whether you want a case 
or a carload. In 1931, we sold twenty car 
loads of honey containers. THERE’S A 
REASON. Write for prices. 

Have you noticed Root’s prices on Hon- 
ey Extractors, Equipment, 
Cartons, Wrappers, Display Cases, Labels, 


Extracting 


ete.? Large stocks are carried in Syracuse 
in order to give you quick service when 
you need it. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 












HONEY CONTAINERS 


2¥2-lb. cans, per carton of 100......... $3.50 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 2.90 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 5.75 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 . 4.40 
10-lb. pails, per 100 8.75 


5-gal. square cans, two in case, per case .95 
5-gal square cans, in lots of 50 or more .90 
Offered for shipment either from Reedsville, 


W or from factory at Maywood, II 
SECTIONS 
4'4x4'44x1'.-in, No. 2, plain, per 500... .$2.50 
4x5x1%-in., No. 2, plain, per 500 2.50 
41,x4'44x17%,-in., No. 2 beeway, per 500 3.50 
4x5x1%,-in., No. 1, plain, per 500 coe Oe 
41,x4'4,x1'2-in, No. 1, plain, per 500.. 3.75 
SHIPPING CASES 
Single Tier, Clear Basswood, Glass Fronts 

For 12 sections 414x4',x1%-in, per 10. .$2.00 
For 24 sections 4'4,x4%,x11.-in, per 10 2.30 
For 24 sections 4x5x1%-in., per 10 2.30 
For 24 sections 414,x4'/,x17%,-in, per 10 2.50 


Double Tier 


For 24 sections 4'1/4,x4'%,x17,-in., per 10 2.65 


- 


Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases 


For 24 sections 414,x41/,x17%%-in, per 10. .$1.65 
For 24 sections 414,x4,x1'-in., per 10 1.50 
For 24 sections 4x5x1%,-in., per 10 1.50 


Above BARGAINS subject to prior sale. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 








Honey 
Containers 


Write for pric 
and prompt shipment from our five ship 
ping 


tainers, 


list offering low prices 


points on all styles of honey econ 


Tin and glass in a wide offering 
papel 


extractors, 


of sizes; wood and comb honey 


shipping cases; tanks and un 
capping equipment together with bargain 
list. 


Wrap your comb honey in cellophane 


and get a quicker sale and more money. 
Our offerings and new prices will enabl 
you to reduce cost of selling. 

SPECIAL—tTry our Servisave brand of 
brood frames at $2.10 per 50, a real sav- 
ing on serviceable equipment, guaranteed 
satisfactory in every way. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches: Albany, N. Y.; Lynchburg, Va., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


gl N l g let 
ned prompt cle ered it fai 

Qur CONTAINERS mm re up to. the 

rie t 110) pp ent Wire phone on vrit 
sade 

2 lb. cans, per reship. case of 24 $0.95 
2 lb. cans, per carton of 100 3.40 
5-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12 85 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 2.92 
»-lb. pails, per carton of 100 5.65 
10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6 70 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 4.20 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans 85 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each 30 
16-0z. glass jars, per case of 24 95 
24-0oz. glass jars, per case of 12 60 
8-oz. glass jars, per case of 24 .70 


F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Honey Containers 


| 13] sold twent i 
ouds of containers THERE'S A 
REASON. Write fi }) s 
Have i noticed Root’s p Cs Ito 
| kextra gy kquipn 
( \ 1) Displa C's 3. | S 
| ’ i fin S i ~ 
rder t 


A. |. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE. N. Y 


Serves You Best 


Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


is a fine 
ive this year 
This will sell best and yield most profit 
n good ccntainers. We offcr them and the 


most ccmplicte line, to 
Glass ja ill sizes 
Tin « 
Cartons 


ind pail 


regular and window 


Wrappers, decorated and plain 
Shipping cases—-wood, pape 
Wr.te for new container price list. Your 
orders { ny supplies will have quick 


tention he 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill 


The American H 


us We are 


y Institute wor 
ylad to share in it 


ks for all of 
upport 


October Items 


F. O. B. Lansing, Mich. 


ellophane wrappers for 
l-lb. seetions, 
50c per 100 $4.50 per 1000 
tlh. paper eases mb honey 
$1.50 for 10. $14.00 per 100. 
1-1} irs, ta irs, 24 to the ease, 
10 cases for $9.00 25 cases for $21.50 
l-lIb. “Bee Hive” jars, 
10 cases for $9.00 25 cases for $21.50 
dist \l gan f Bes 
“A” Grade 7 Paste 
1 pt., 25c 1 qt., 45c. 1 gal., $1.50 


Five pound frietion-top pails 
100 for $6.00. 1000 0 fo 956.00 
Five-gal. cans, 2! st yv caps 
$3.95 per dozen. “$1! 5.00 for 50. 
Five gal. cans, packed 
pine double cleated cases 
10 cases for $9.60. 50 cases for $45.25 
100 cases for $89.00. 


white 


> enns to 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


910 N. Cedar St Lansing. Mich 
\ 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
l 1 
CONT/INERS 
lb. cans, per reship " f 24 $0.95 
lb. cans, per cartor f 100 3.40 
»-lb. pails, per reship ase f 12 85 
Ib. pails, per cart f 2.92 
lb. pail per cart f 10 65 
lb. pails, per reship Ast 70 
b. pails, per carton of ) 4 20 
lb ans, per case ’ 3 ¢€a 85 
)-lb. can in bulk rt 
f Z la ur pt j ’ 
i a a p 1 
5 1 i p i } 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


suppert American 
tute? We 


Do yeu Honcy Insti 


are glad to! 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Honey Containers 


We can save you money on yout 
cans, pails, and jars whether vou want 
a cause © earload. In 1931, we sold 
twenty earloads of honey” contain 


ers. THERE’S A REASON. Write fo: 
}! cos 

Have you noticed Root’s prices © 
Iloney Extractors, Extracting Equip 
ment, Cartons, Wrappers, Display 


Case os Losabye Is, ete, Lars stocks are 


ri 
earried in Syracuse in order to give 


you qui k service when you need it. 


A. |. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


It is a fine 


GOOD CROP 


we have this year. 


This will sell best and yield most 
profit in good containers. We offer 
them and the most complete line, too. 

Glass jars, all sizes. 

Tin cans and pails. 

Cartons, regular and window. 
Wrappers, decorated and plain. 
Shipping cases—-wood, paper. 


Write for new ccntainer price list. 
Your orders for any supplies will have 
quick attention here. 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


The American Honey Institute works for all 
of us. We are glad to share in its support. 


November Items 


F. O. B. Lansing, Mich. 


Plain Cellophane wrappers for 
1-Ib. seetions. 
50c per 100 $4.50 per 1000 
24-lh. paper cases for comb honey, 
$1.50 for 10. $14.00 per 100. 


l-Ib. jars, tall jars, 24 to the ease, 

10 cases for $9.00 25 cases for $21.50 
1-Ib. “Bee Hive” jars 

10 cases for $9.00 25 cases for $21.50 


We are distributor for Michigan for 
Bee Hive’’ Jars 


r A” Grade Tin Paste 
1 pt., 25c. 1 qt., 45c. 1 gal., $1.50. 


Five-pound frietion-top pails, 


100 for $6.00. 100 for $56.00. 
Five-gal. cans, 24” screw caps, 
$3.95 per dozen. $15.00 for 50. 
Five-gal. cans, packed 2 eans to 


white pine double cleated cases. 
10 cases for $9.60. 50 cases for $45.25. 
100 cases for $89.00. 


Send for our summer price list for price 
on complete line of hone containers for 
mm iD ind extr icted hor ey 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 


Brass Tacks 


tacks. And now let's do it reg 
ur HONEY CONTAINERS. 


You have the right t t Ne. 3 de 
mie handise prompt d ered it 
Our CONTAINERS nv re up to these 

1 ment LOO) per ‘ Wire phone 


2 lb. cans, per reship. case of 24. .$0.95 


2 lb. cans, per carton of 100 3.40 
»-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12 85 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 2.92 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 5.65 

10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6 .70 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 4.20 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans 85 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each 30 
16-02. glass jars, per case of 24 95 
24-oz. glass jars, per case of 12 .60 
8-oz. g ass Jars, per case of 24 .70 

F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 
Write for pric o1 hipping cases and 


comb-honey wrappers 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


Do you support American Honey Insti- 


tute? We are glad to! 





witha 
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— 00 IN GOLD QUEENS 


ecaust t? 


\merican aeons, 4 Institute is the best way the 
he about honey. They are getting multi 
ers y had ample funds. THEY NEED 
YOUR HE LP TO GET THE SUPPORT OF THE AMERICAN BEEKEEPERS. YOUR 
MORAL SUPPORT WILL HELP THE oe YOUR CONTRIBUTION WILL 
=e oF VALUE TO THEM. But your effi in getting out and getting the other fellow 
tl = THING you CAN aah FOR THEM. 
Just 1 t fu gy ittle compet ve are offering the following prizes 
} it the « s a BIG. 
$20.00 IN GOLD TO THE ONE SENDING IN THE LARGEST CONTRIBUTION 
Ron A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL, FIRM OR ASSOCIATION. 
$20.00 IN GOLD TO THE ONE SENDING IN THE LARGEST AMOUNT IN 
CASH CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES 
$20.00 IN GOLD TO THE ONE SENDING IN THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
CONTRIBUTORS. EITHER CASH OR PLEDGES. 
$20.00 IN GOLD TO THE ONE SENDING IN THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
ONE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTORS. CASH OR PLEDGES. 
$20.00 IN GOLD TO THE ONE SENDING IN THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
FIFTY-CENT CONTRIBUTORS. CASH OR PLEDGES. 
PLEDGES TO PAY DURING 1933 COUNT IN ALL EXCEPT THE FIRST 
PRIZE. 
\ nt ut { from peopl not alre ids contributing to the Institute. 
ITALIAN QUEENS. To everyone entering this contest we are going to give 
FREE | f SsCveEw S SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS. To the first fifty writing 
us that t ntering this contest we are going to send five additional FREE queens 


» millions of people buying their 


PACKAGE manger’ | every contestant sending contributions for $100.00 or more 
he Ins t ll give two of STOVER’S two-pound packages of BABY BEES 
queer FREE 
a IN THE CONTEST You are bound to WIN something. If enough of you get 
! tute \ 1! WIN: if they wih, we will all WIN. 
test open to all without any restrictions. The CONTEST will close Feb 
nners will he selected by beekeepers at the February meeting, and the 
anounced in this space in the April issue. The GOLD prizes will be 
are determined; the bees will be sent in the spring, while 
t our convenience in June, July and August. Get in the contest. 
o contributions you might win a GOLD prize. We have tried to 
ce to WIN one or more. Meet every argument against your re 
tte me for it. Don’t acce ye HARD TIMES for an excuse; tell them we 
K TIMES BETTER. we can be of any help to any contestant with 
be glad to eat any ai we can 
“DON’ T PUT OFF. START TODAY. ASK EVERY BEEKEEPER YOU SEE. IF 
YoU WON’ T GET IN THE CONTEST, GET SOMEONE ELSE TO. If there is anyone 
e have FAITH in, it is the beekeepers of North America; and let 
American Hone Inst itute, that we do not believe the beekeepers will 
| t uusands to your support if someone will just 


th nterest of The Ameri 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1933 


yh quality goods at the lowest possible price was never greater 
ing our best to meet this demand. We are in better position to 
‘ before. Let us quote you on your requirements, 

Wi so have a small but efficient factory. We ean make your supplies cheap for 
Dovetailed bodies complete, no frames, 30¢ each. With frames, 60¢ each. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Mississippi 


a 














